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Preface 


This book is the outcome of numerous requests made by summer 
students who were eager to apply the knowledge gained at Teachers Col- 
lege during their short summer study to their own teaching problems and 
needs. It sets forth much of the work practised in the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, based on Professor Dow’s theory of art as em- 
bodied in his works, “‘Composition”’ and “‘Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing Art.” The time given to art teaching in the school is limited to two 
half-hour periods weekly in the elementary school, one and one half hours 
in the junior high school, and three hours in the senior high school, where 
it is elective. The illustrations in this book are examples of the art work 
done by pupils in the Horace Mann School. 

My sincerest thanks are due to my colleagues past and present: 
Miss Lucia Dement of Teachers College, Mrs. Carroll Campbell, Mrs. 
Albert Peterson, Miss Maxine Maxson, and Miss Lucie Van Tuyl. My 
thanks are also due to Professors Charles Martin, George Cox and Miss 
Sallie Tannahill for having kindly read the manuscript. But | owe the 
deepest gratitude to my brother, Professor George Boas, without whose 
constant encouragement and valuable advice this book would not have 
been written. 

BELLE Boas. 


May 1, 1924. ny 
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Art in the School 


Introduction 


HE education which our teachers try to give us in schools is not merely 

skill in performing certain functions, such as reading, writing, and 
doing sums, but also the ability to fit easily into that part of the universe 
which is our home, in order that life may be less brutal and more worth 
living. For living consists as much in employing our leisure properly as 
in acquiring leisure to employ. Hence it should not be a matter of won- 
‘der why such subjects as music, literature, and art are included in ele- 
mentary courses of study. Few children are ever going to be either 
singers, writers, or painters, if you will, but all are human beings and it is 
for them that singers, writers, and painters produce their works. 

For this reason 1t may as well be frankly admitted that the teachers 
of the cultural courses have the task of bringing home to their pupils the 
values of life. They are charged with quickening into a flame that spark 
of wonder which is the beginning of all aesthetic enjoyment. If they 
succeed in their task, they have given their pupils something infinitely 
precious, the deeper understanding and love of their world. Of so-called 
practical advantage there is but little in the pursuit of the beautiful, un- 
less the achievement of lasting happiness be a practical advantage. Even 
the boy or girl who has a flair for the arts will not be greatly developed 
in the art training the ordinary school gives him. There is neither the 
time nor the money nor the inclination to develop the potential artist. 
He must be content to await his entrance into an art school. In the un- 
specialized school all that can be hoped for is the sharpening of taste and 
of the powers of observation. 

In the visual arts the task of the teacher 1s complicated by the rela- 
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tive ignorance of those simple principles which seem to be manifested in 
all great pictures and other designs. Unlike music, which is but seldom 
used for non-musical purposes, the visual arts are used to tell stories, point 
moral lessons, adorn tales, hide ugly backgrounds, and do in short almost 
everything except be beautiful. So full are we of the importance of the 
extraneous issues involved, that we forget the essential significance of 
the objects. There is no more reason, to be sure, why a truthful picture 
should be beautiful than that a truthful man should be beautiful. Yet 
we are often, and quite rightly, so interested in a picture’s truth, that 
we forget and forgive its lack of beauty. 

Courses in art can give us this knowledge more than anything else 
can, for they give us an inward sympathy with the objects of our 
contemplation. The person who has never constructed a design can have 
but the faintest idea of what design is. He is almost like a deaf man who 
is reading a description of a symphony. He lacks that direct contact 
with the object which experience alone can give. To him a picture is an 
illustration and little more; a Gothic cathedral is a high and much dilap- 
idated building; a piece of Rhodian pottery is, in the words of the Cus- 
toms House, so much decorated earthenware. He has no notion of the 
life which informs these things; he is shut off from that as by a wall. 

But the end of courses in art is not merely to orient a visitor in mu- 
seums. The great mass of humanity is so far removed from museums that 
to insist on providing such a guide would be silly. The end of courses in 
art is of much wider import than that. The beautiful is obviously not 
confined within buildings; it les at our feet when we go abroad in the 
country, crying out to us to be appreciated; it is at our sides among our 
fellow men. When taste is so developed that the race becomes unhappy 
in the presence of ugliness and stupidity, it may be that museums will 
disappear. We may reach that point when the simplest objects of daily 
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use have that beauty which they attained in old brass and pewter and in 
the household objects of Japan. Beautiful things, though more difficult 
to conceive than ugly ones, are no more difficult to manufacture; and 
there is hope that beautiful things will be manufactured when the demand 
for them makes itself felt. Our forefathers had them; our descendants 
may have them again. 

A cursory glance over the pages which follow should show one how 
simple the constituents of visual beauty are. Visual form must evidently 
consist in lines and masses, heightened by color. The most fragile bit of 
lace and the solidest railroad station can be nothing more, visually, than 
such and such shapes in light and dark, colored or uncolored. The 
gnarled apple tree on the hillside with red fruit dotting its leaves, the 
flamingo in the swamps of Florida with the Spanish moss hanging gray 
above him, the pink rocks of Chocorua or the white cone of Ranier, what 
more are these visually than Chinese paintings? Nature is made over for 
us when we see it through art. It is the raw material of art, ready to be 
seen as beautiful by the eye which knows how to see. And, it is safe to 
say, its beauty 1s revealed as the beauty of painting and sculpture is re- 
vealed and only thus. 

Admitting that the teaching of art should be the strengthening of the 
sense of beauty, there are certain by-products which must not be ob- 
scured. These by-products are an interest in order and the habit of 
using the imagination. Order or design is the basis of science as well as 
of art and if a child acquires simply an understanding of it, he has ac- 
quired the foundations of a balanced life. Probably no one who has been 
drilled in design will be content with chaos and discord. If he can be made 
profoundly miserable when in contact with them, he will have gone a long 
way toward eliminating them. If he add to that misery an imagination 
which is quick to see beneath the surface of things, he may actually have 
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gone as far as is necessary. All a teacher can do is to produce dissatis- 
faction with evil; he cannot compel the attainment of the good. 

But only the believer in Utopias will hope to achieve everything. 
The school art can bring genuine joy and pride of achievement to the 
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pupil even though in the short time allowed highly finished results cannot 
be expected nor are they particularly to be sought. To open up the road 
to beauty and understanding of one great phase of life, to encourage joy 
in creation, 1s the function of the art teacher. 
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Elements of Visual Design 


BJECTS which are seen have two fundamental aspects, their struc- 
ture and their colors, both singly and in interrelation. Each of 
these may vary independently of the other. The structure or organiza- 
tion of an object may be a thing of beauty in itself, irrespective of its color, 
for the contemplation of order is a delight which needs little enhancement. 
Thus a series in arithmetic may give the deepest pleasure to the mathe- 
matician by the sheer dignity of its regularity and precision. 

In painting one often finds the structural elements emphasized to the 
neglect of color. The canvases of Ingres and Géréme, for instance, could 
scarcely be equalled from the point of view of organized design, yet their 
color is often hard and ugly. In sculpture, where color is seldom used, 
one’s whole pleasure comes from the carefully planned structural form. 
The aesthetic value of architecture again comes from a similar origin, 
although color is used more successfully than in sculpture. 

To the same degree that objects may be beautiful in structural de- 
sign and ugly in color, so they may be beautiful in color and commonplace 
or even unpleasant in design. The grandeur of sunsets can be recom- 
mended for their color only, magnificent as that is. Much of the jewelry 
one sees is helter skelter in design, revealing no plan or idea whatsoever, 
yet is exquisite in the color of the stones and metals and enamels used as 
settings. The cathedrals, haystacks, and water lilies of Monet—who, it 
should be said was aiming at nothing more than the expression of light, 
are excellent examples of color without much form. 
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Outside of most sculpture and pure black and white, color and form 
should work together to produce a completely beautiful object. The 
Venetian school of painters, the Persian miniaturists, the Chinese textile 
workers, whoever made the windows at Chartres, were all able to think of 
both fundamentals at once and to create works of visual art which have 
seldom been equalled in their perfection. 


Line 


In analyzing the structural elements of visual pattern or design we 
find the first element is line. 

Line in itself is a very subtle matter, which almost eludes attempts at 
definition. There is the simple line which appears sharply on the edges 
of things, which we call the outline or profile or silhouette. It catches 
our eye and gives us a sense of movement which when well used is one of 
the great pleasures of seeing things. The silhouette of a tree against the 
sky, the profile of Greek vases, of ink drawings and etchings, of dancing 
figures, are all examples of this kind of line. Most great artists have been 
very sensitive and distinguished and individual in their line quality. 

There 1s a second kind of line which lies within the outline. It fol- 
lows the skeleton of the human body and other natural forms, and though 
it is not so obvious as outline, its presence is of high importance in creating 
visual beauty. The simple beauty of a scallop shell, if we forget for a 
moment its green and coral tints is not merely in the shape of its rim, 
but also in the feeling of radiation determined by the lines which lead 
from its base outward. So too in leaves and some flowers, the movement 
outward from a single main point by well defined lines is a source of much 
of their aesthetic interest. Few natural objects have a vague anatomy. 
There is a clear main axis, the midrib or the vertebral column which serves 
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artistic geniuses have been successful in making this kind of line. The 
compositions of Botticelli, of Utamaro and most of the other Japanese 
print makers, of Ingres, of Picasso; the sculpture of the archaic and 
classical Greeks and of the Chinese; the Romanesque and early Gothic 
cathedrals; Egyptian colonnades, and Roman bridges; all these show that 
human beings can equal Nature in this sort of creation. 


Mass 


The secohd element of visual design is dark and light or mass. Dark 
and Light is the contrast of dark masses and light masses in a design ir- 
respective of the color. A design is rich and powerful according to the 
effective handling of the important masses. If we abstract from natural 
objects all their color, we can still think of them as they appear in a 
photograph, colored only in grays, varying from black to white. These 
variations are known as values; in other words, value is the amount of 
light. An ink drawing is an example of two values, black against white. 
Another word, which might be used for Dark and Light is value contrast. 

In any painting there will always be observed the main contrast be- 
tween the prominent lights and the prominent darks; there will then ap- 
pear the less noticeable variations between middle tones and high middle 
tones, between lower middle and dark tones. In order to appreciate the 
effect of value contrast, one should plan designs in various values, such as 
first in light, middle and dark values, then in three closely related dark 
values or light values in order to understand different effects obtained. 
Or if one is studying painting, one might first plan the picture in simple 
black and white areas or values, then in black, middle gray, and white, 
before color is thought of. This program will not appeal to the person 
whose sole interest is in copying what nature has to offer him, but the 
person who is interested in creating works of art in which the human 
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hand is more than a camera, will find it a means of creating consistent 


pictures. 


Color 


Color is the third element of visual art. The world is not seen in 
grays, and an exquisite source of pleasure is to be taken in the arrange- 
ments and varieties of colors which it offers. Color is not essential to 
design, as has been said above; there are visual arts which make little or 
no use of it. There are, furthermore, works of art in which the design is 
bad in color. It is perhaps a more emotional factor in art than structure 
and can, when simple, be appreciated with less training. Yet it can be used 
with as great intelligence and can give us as deeply intellectual enjoyment. 

Color will be more fully discussed in Chapter 5. Having suggested 
what the elements of design are, let us now describe how they are com- 
bined into designs. 
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AVING defined roughly the elements out of which design is made, let 

us now turn our attention to the fundamental principles by which 
these elements are combined. Almost everyone, except certain of the 
Cubists, would admit that the work of art which was not unified, which 
gave an appearance of chaos, was a failure. Hence it may be expected 
that those principles by which the elements of design are bound together 
to form structural wholes are the principles which should be sought to 
the exclusion of all others. 


Unity 


The need of unity is not a need peculiar to the visual arts. Students 
of literature, for instance, hear the word “‘unity”’ until they grow weary; 
musicians too are impressed constantly in their classes in harmony with 
the importance of a prevailing theme from which the rest of the composi- 
tion must be developed. Possibly no man would be rash enough to say 
why unity is so important, for variety also has its charms; it rids life of 
monotony. But the work of art which strives only after variety achieves 
the effect of disorder naturally, and disorder does not seem to be our ideal. 
One may, as in a symphony, develop several themes but there must be 
enough harmonious interweaving to give a unity of impression. In the 
very charming Romanesque palaces of Venice, each story differs 1n design 
from the others, but there is enough harmony or likeness to prevent a 
discordant result. Works of art must not be all of a piece like a bolt 
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of cloth: they must have the unity of a clock, a unity of organization 
rather than of material. 

If a number of things are to be organized, it is necessary that one 
of them be selected as chief and the rest grouped about it. If a group of 
men are to be organized into a band, one must be leader. So in the 
visual arts, one line, one value, one color, must be preéminent or domi- 
nant and the others placed in a position of less importance. There will 
be one main line in every design, its choice determined by the artist. 
Making line studies of the great masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
is of inestimable benefit to any student. 

In Piero della Francesca’s Resurrection, Christ dominates the center 
of the picture in a forceful upright line, while in the landscape behind are 
repeated these same vertical lines, producing an awesome effect, in con- 
trast to the curved bodies of the sleeping guards below. 


Subordination 


The skeletal line or the line which is to be made the main axis of the 
design sets merely the main tendency or direction in which the eye is to 
move. It does not demand that every other line repeat it. The other 
lines in the design must be subordinated to the main line; if that is done, 
sufficient has been done. The subordination of lesser lines to greater is 
well illustrated in the work of William Blake which is often superb from 
this point of view. Blake has a feeling for line; he scarcely ever drew a 
picture in which some one sweeping direction was not emphasized. Close 
study of his drawings with analysis of the general axes of which they are 
constructed will prove of great help in understanding this principle of 
subordination of line. One will then appreciate his mastery of the art of 
subordination. 
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It is not only in flat designs that dominant lines are necessary. In 
fine sculpture there is always one main axis upon which all the rest turn. 
Such a well-known figure as the Dzscobolus is an example of how all direc- 
tions are codrdinated and made to flow in a single direction. The main 
line in this statue is obviously the main axis of the human body, but 
here it is bent into a magnificent curve which in itself is full of power and 
majesty. The Dzscobolus is not violent and disordered in spite of the 
fact that it depicts tense muscular action. It stays where it belongs and 
does not fly out at random into space. Compare it with the strutting 
attitudes of the popular athletic trophy or with some of the battle monu- 
ments now being erected in our cities and the meaning of linear subordina- 
tion will be immediately and startlingly apparent. The battle monuments 
are a struggle with themselves ; they are internally antagonistic. The dan- 
cing fauns and maidens which adorn our art shops have this same char- 
acteristic. They are very charming in what they suggest; they have 
little in themselves. 

In the natural world, leaf forms and shells, trees with their varied 
branching, elms and pines, oaks and palms, and animal anatomy, will 
exemplify this type of line with equal force. Certain emotional effects 
produced by certain dominant lines can be profitably studied in the design 
of the masters. Vertical lines are thought to give the effect of repose 
and nobility, such as the design of Puvis de Chavanne’s in “St. Genevieve 
Watching over Paris,” or the fine quiet interiors of the Dutch masters. 
This knowledge of line is used to great advantage by the stage designer 
who aims to create a significant mood by the interesting use of line. 
Botticelli used a line which strongly conveyed a sense of restless, living 
movement, very powerful in its suggestion. 

But the subordination of line is only one part of the problem of sub- 
ordination. There must be a definitely powerful scheme of dark and light 
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also. The problem of value subordination arises. Shall the design 
have the high key of a soprano song or the deep note of the bass? Shall 
it have a large mass of dark, from which the light emerges as in many of 
Rembrandt’s pictures, or shall it have a prevailing lighter tone as in many 
of Whistler’s? 

The subordination of value is one of the sources of the effect of mass 
which is so striking a characteristic of Rembrandt, of Leonardo and, in the 
last century, of Daumier. In almost all their compositions there will be 
observed the dominance of one value and the subordination of others to it. 
Combined with this they employ another principle which will be taken up 
later to the same effect, the principle of opposition of values. In Italian 
brocades and cut velvets, the change of texture in the same color produces 
a change of values upon which the appearance of the whole design is de- 
pendent. But the value of the satiny and velvet surfaces determines the 
general value of the entire piece. 

Subordination finally comes into play in the use of color. It will 
be observed that in all great works of visual art which are colored, one 
hue predominates. When combined with a prevailing value, it gives the 
composition a tone which is consistent and aids its unity. The reader 
must be warned, however, that a prevailing color does not involve 
morbid insistence on a single hue. As Whistler said apropos of one of his 
symphonies 1n white, a symphony in F is more than the repetition of F. 
F. F. F. A prevailing color is simply another step away from disorder; 
it sounds the key note to which the other colors must be pitched. A 
singer, to take another analogy, is often accompanied by a single instru- 
ment ‘and many times by a whole orchestra; but the accompanying in- 
struments are subordinated to the voice. So the white in Whistler’s ar- 
rangements of white is accompanied by other hues which have the effect 
of playing it up. 
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Opposition 


After having determined which lines and values and hues are to be 
dominant, a great deal has been done toward creating a unified composi- 
tion. But curiously enough the human mind is seldom content with a 
unity which shows no signs of diversity. The novel which has no villain 
to offset the hero is usually teo deadly stupid to be of much interest. 
So in the visual arts the spectator enjoys the solution of a sort of combat 
in which the main lines, values, and colors win the day. Just as ina 
novel the reader knows that right must conquer and wrong be worsted 
and is ignorant of the means alone, so in the contemplation of the visual 
arts he is fully conscious of the victor, but unaware of the opposition which 
the victor faces to win his place. 

Opposition of lines is about as important in determining the force of 
a composition as anything else. For lines are extremely powerfui in 
arousing our sympathies; some psychologists take the position that they 
throw us into postures which imitate their directions. Hence when one 
looks at the opposition of line which is apparent in the scissors-like com- 
position of Rodin’s John the Baptist, one feels the forward stride checked 
by the backward pull of one of the arms and legs. Rodin’s pupil, Bour- 
delle, who exceeds his master’s skill in design if not his power, makes con- 
tinual use of the principle of linear opposition. Most of the Japanese 
and many of the contemporary occidental painters also utilize it. If not 
handled carefully, and the Japanese handle it with uncanny finesse, it 
tends to break a composition into bits. The best rule to observe 1s to 
counterbalance the main axis of a design with an opposing line, but to 
keep the opposing line less important than the main line. It is largely 
a problem of emphasis. 

Values and hues, as well as lines, may be contrasted to serve an aes- 
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thetic end. The opposition of values when extreme, as black and white, 
and when not expertly managed gives a composition the effect of a piebald 
horse; and when too weak, gives the composition a monotony which is 
stupid. In pictorial work there is bound to be a certain amount of na- 
tural opposition of value between the various planes in the depth of a 
scene. But this is of small use in planning an abstract design. Here the 
opposition of values must be thought out beforehand and, as ever, only 
experimenting with various value schemes will tell the student which ar- 
rangement is the most successful for his purpose. After many trials he 
will find one or two which interest him and seem most fitting to his ends. 
If he has not appreciation of the nuances of value contrast, he will produce 
weak designs and may as well discover his artistic ineptitude first as last. 
The contrast in values must be strong enough to arrest the spectator’s 
attention, but not so strong as to disrupt the unity of the composition. 
In all poster work strong opposition of dark and light is needed, so that it 
can be seen without effort. 

Colors—that is, hues—should also be placed in contrast within a de- 
sign. The contrasting hues are of course the complementaries, which 
can be learned easily enough through the color wheel or any other simple 
device of that sort. Methods of teaching children colors and their com- 
plementaries will be discussed later and need not concern us now. But 
care should be taken that there be no exact balance between the amount 
of two contrasting hues; one should predominate, as has been suggested 
above. If there be an exact balance, one can see that the principle of 
subordination 1s violated and the design has no general tone. 

It will be noticed that a design may vary in color without varying in 
value and line. Hence a student may, if he chooses, be taught to construct 
his designs in black and white, or in any other group of values, and later 
to fill in his gray areas with hues corresponding to their values. For in- 
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stance, if his design be in three values, black, white, and middle gray, 
let him try coloring it in various schemes which will exemplify these val- 
ues, e.g.: dark blue, green, middle blue, and light red; or dark purple, 
middle purple, and light yellow-green. In these two examples of color ar- 
rangements in three values, the opposing colors are complementaries and 
the middle color chosen to harmonize with a predominant hue. 


Balance 


Having now indicated the principles by which line, value, or hue is 
emphasized to the point of predominance, by using a main line, a pre- 
vailing value, and a dominant color, and others subordinated to them; 
and having indicated further the principle by which the predominating 
line, value, and hue are made to justify their existence, we should now 
point out a third principle of design, which is a sort of subordination and 
opposition combined, but which is so important that it will be treated 
separately. That is the principle of balance. 

We have already mentioned the terms “structural axis” and “‘pre- 
dominating line.” It is about this axis that all other lines and shapes 
are arranged to form a unity. Sometimes this arrangement is symmetri- 
calor balanced about a center as in most animal and plant forms, some- 
times a symmetrical, as in gnarled trees and many oriental patterns, where 
the balance is more subtle. The symmetrical form of design 1s much 
more usual in western art and much easier to produce, for it depends 
largely on nothing more than mathematical duplication by means of car- 
bon paper. Some of the ugliest designs that have ever existed have been 
produced in this way; mechanical instruments such as mirrors have been 
called into service to double a hideous shape, as if two examples of ugliness 
were more beautiful than one. 
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Symmetrical balance is, nevertheless, in spite of its abuse by unimagi- 
native people, very charming. It is produced by splitting the area to be 
organized into two parts with a vertical axis and balancing lines, values, 
and hues on either side. Many of the Byzantine and 16th Century 
Italian textiles show symmetry in design. Ordinarily designers prefer 
to be more subtle in their symmetries, and split their areas into more 
parts, or plan a radiating pattern or a spiral, but the principle remains the 
same throughout them all. 

In pictorial composition symmetrical balance is seldom if ever exact 
duplication of shapes, although in some so-called “‘decorative”’ canvases, 
which are used for mural adornment, it is a close approach to it. The 
paintings of Raphael, who seems to have been very sensitive to balance, 
are almost all examples of carefully thought-out symmetry, an angel on 
the right balancing an angel on the left, a saint on the left balancing a 
saint on the right. They are arranged like the rise and fall of Hebraic 
psalms. Hobbema’s Avenue at Middleharnis is a fine example of sym- 
metrical balance. A more subtle form of balance is that found when 
there 1s no clear cut line of demarcation between the right and left 
of the axis, but when small shapes and lines far from the center 
are balanced by large shapes near the center, as weights on a balance 
scales. 

In the balance of values and hues, it will be seen that a large amount 
of value or color will be balanced by a small amount of its opposite or 
contradictory. Large amounts of light are balanced by small amounts of 
dark and so on, for a small area of light in a background of dark catches 
the eye much more forcefully than the same amount against a background 
of similar value or hue. This kind of balance is not unlike opposition, 
and may be thought of as such. 
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Rhythm 


Not unlike balance is rhythm, which consists in repetition. Rhythm 
may vary from the exact repetition of elements, like the beating of a drum, 
one beat per half second, to the complicated rhythms of Greek verse. 
However complicated the unit to be repeated, it must be short enough to 
be grasped as a whole. 

Rhythm will be appreciable in the visual arts only where there is a 
semblance of movement. Where there is 
complete rest there is no possibility of 
rhythm. 

Borders, processions, the flow of lines, 
rows of columns through which one can 
walk, are all places wherein rhythm 1s found. 
In the use of rhythm as in the use of asym- 
metrical balance, the Orientals were masters. 

Rhythm in line ts seen in spiral arrange- 


ments, perhaps more clearly than elsewhere. 
The contemplation of a snail’s shell, with its 
consummate perfection of structure, is an 


experience of exquisite rhythm of line. Here 
is repetition without monotony, repetition GRADE Il. RHYTHM IN FLOWER 
with growth, which is peculiarly stirring. eae 
There is also rhythm of line in such familiar works of art as the Greek fret, 
which moves along step by step; in allover patterns on chintz and other 
fabrics; and especially in the facades of houses where windows are well 
grouped. 

Every fine drawing has rhythm whether the drawing be of the human 


form, of an animal, or of a flower. It is the repetition of important lines 
age 
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and the leaving out of non-essentials which give the movement and vital- 
ity to great drawing. This is readily seen in the drawings of the Renais- 
sance period, in some of the best of modern sculpture, and in the 
treatment of animals by the Orientals. 

The principle of rhythm should be used in handling the elements of 
value and hue as well as those of line. Values which start. from a definite 
center and move out, going from light to dark or from dark to light, 
though theatrical, often are capable of reasonable treatment. Rhythm 
of values can be cheapened as anything else can, but should not therefore 
be condemned. The human race shows a singular facility in cheapening 
the most beautiful of its possessions, and if one were to reject all things 
which can be cheapened, one’s life would be poor indeed. 

Like rhythm of value is rhythm of hue, a progress from one hue to its 
neighbors. The sequence of blue, purple, and red would be such a rhythm, 
not sufficient in itself to make a complete design perhaps, for it would 
lack opposition, yet richly satisfying to the sensuous eye. If, however, 
there were provided a great enough contrast in values, one could use 
such a sequence without danger. 

Students of the visual arts should study the works of the masters not 
only for the discovery of the elements of design, line, dark and light, and 
color, but also for the understanding of the principles by which these ele- 
ments are worked into patterns. It will be seen that some men run 
to symmetry, others to asymmetry; some to perfect rhythms, others to 
opposition. There are very few who have produced buildings, statues, 
or paintings which achieve perfection in all details. Such perfection is 
an ideal rather than a reality. Yet as such it guides us in what we do 
ourselves, and in what we demand of others. 

Such a study as this is of the utmost importance in the school. It 
is a necessity if the pupil is to work with thought and freedom, to think 
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with clarity, to use art terms sensibly, and thus gain an intelligent 
foundation for his criticisms. Making designs and creating pictures 
which involve using these principles, keeping notebooks into which go 
fine illustrative examples gathered by independent research, selecting 
with discrimination the good from the mediocre; these are experiences 
which should go far toward the training of individual judgment and a 
more sensitive and discerning appreciation of the beautiful. 


3 
Preparing a Course of Study 


N MOST of the subjects taught in the school curriculum a definitely 

arranged and progressive course of study is followed—and this is highly 
desirable. But in the modern schools which are following to a limited 
extent the project method, it is felt that the subject matter must come 
from the interests of the class. In other words a course of study in 
spelling doesn’t arbitrarily begin with words. of one syllable in the first 
grade to progress to complicated six-syllable words in the high school, but 
rather follows the growth in the child’s vocabulary as he finds his spelling 
complexities grow through his needs. 

It is well understood that a supervisor of fine arts in a large city must 
needs have a rather definite and rigid course of study if the work is car- 
ried on by grade teachers who have no special art training. But in schools 
where there is an art director, the course can be flexible, and the matter 
taught can be varied to meet the needs of the situation. It is frequently 
necessary, however, that the art teacher take stock to find out what in 
each grade is being overemphasized or perhaps omitted entirely. Are the 
students getting the proper handling of materials? Do they thoroughly 
understand the art principles or are they merely glib of tongue? Are 
they improving in technique? Have they retained their freedom of ex- 
pression? Is their faculty of imagination growing or withering? Are 
they drawing more skillfully each year? All these questions must be con- 
sidered thoughtfully and frequently. 

There 1s perhaps one rule which may be followed in planning a graded 
course of study for the schools. That 1s the rule which is induced from 
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the observations of children’s abilities and interests. A child in his 
early years lives in his own world, quite unlike an adult’s. He represents 
his ideas whose meaning comes freshly to him from moment to moment. 
He has no thought for the future, but enjoys to the utmost each experience 
as it arises, and finds it good. He glories in his scrawls which are mean- 


Robert Wallstein 


GRADE VI. CHRISTMAS PICTURE 


ingless to the adult. The wise teacher does not superimpose in the kinder- 
garten and first grade her ideas, but allows the child to work out his own, 
and by criticism and guidance leads him to progress to more advanced 
work of his own seeking. 
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It would be folly to expect a thorough understanding of the principles 
of art, and an expert use of line, mass, and color in the lower grades. 
However, the teacher builds her course on these elements and principles, 
selecting, as has been said, her subjects from the children’s interest. This 
does not mean that even little children cannot be taught to choose and 
prefer fine specimens to poor ones. The point is that they sense indirectly 
through what they can understand, the meaning of certain things beyond 
their reach. 

For example, in teaching subordination, the child is taught that his 
illustration or design must have a main idea or important object if it is to be 
seen easily, and this he can be made to comprehend through questions, com- 
parisons, and criticism. The simplest way to make anything in a design 
important is to make it large. Another way is to make it conspicuous by 
contrast of dark and light. A third is by giving it acentral position. A 
fourth is to make it brilliant. All of these facts in regard to subordination 
can be taught as low as the first grade and must be constantly emphasized. 

The child grasps rhythm easily though the term is not used before the 
high school. Almost spontaneously he makes pictures and designs which 
are rhythmic and takes great delight in them. This corresponds to his joy 
in nursery jingles and tunes. He is therefore given definite instruction in 
rhythmic spacings. This may be done by making brush unit borders to 
the accompaniment of counting or singing, or by arranging cut paper units 
in an all-over pattern. It is only in the upper grades that he can begin to 
understand the use of repetition of lines in composition. 

Opposition he comprehends by being shown how tiresome a picture 
may become if only the same kind of lines and masses are used, that if a 
composition ts all vertical, the monotony can be broken by horizontal lines. 

But balance, at least symmetrical balance, he understands at a fairly 
youthful age. Why does the picture look so empty in certain places? 
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What makes it look huddled on one side? What is the good of so much 
empty spacer These are questions which serve to make him think about 
the balance of his pictures. 

The course of study must be based on these principles, and must be 
progressive in the manner of using line, mass, and color. 

One uses line in simple spacings, in rhythm, in proportion, in the teach- 
ing of representation. Quality and freshness of line, whether brush, crayon, 
or pencil, must be sought for. In the study of spacing and proportion, 
one main line must be emphasized, and enough variety to avoid monotony. 
The test should be simplicity. Is the completed product unified and sim- 
pler If the design seems complicated and restless, something is wrong. 

Mass, or dark and light, is the element used in painting in two or more 
values. The moment a child makes a daub of paint on a paper he has 
begun to handle mass. And here, too. his training comes from questions, 
criticisms, and comparisons. Has he too much dark in his picture? Does 
he need more dark masses? Are the darks well balanced? Exercises in 
painting abstract designs, in filling in pictures, in planning patterns with 
cut paper are all methods of handling mass. 

From the fifth grade designs and compositions can be made with char- 
coal, a medium which lends itself admirably to massing and is easily 
rubbed out and changed. Printing, rug designs, landscape—all lend them- 
selves to this treatment. In the high school three and four values may be 
studied. Light and shade, necessary for producing roundness and solidity - 
in objects may be begun in the fourth grade. The shadow side of fruits 
and flowers and still life should be carefully observed. Later in the suc- 
ceeding grades it is studied also in figure and perspective. . 

Color is much better understood after a thorough training in handling 
values, but that does not mean it is not to be used until mass has been 
studied. Quite the contrary, color being so joyous, should be the first 
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medium the child uses. He can be taught very simple facts about color, 
and learn color theory, as such, later in the upper grades. 

As for the subject matter to be used in making out a course of 
study, this must surely come from the child’s own spontaneous desire to 
paint and draw. Children will be found to represent of their own accord 
scenes inspired by their activities. Their reading provides them with mate- 
rial for illustration. They enjoy reproducing what they have seen in the 
movies. Their games appear in their drawings; the historical tales of Vik- 
ings and early settlers fill them with enthusiasm. The festivals give them 
an opportunity to interpret the spirit of the time. Can they not learn much 
about the beautiful from the imaginative drawings of these incidents? 

The needs and interests of the children also lead them to make note- 
book and magazine covers, posters for school activities, festival cards, 
costume designs for plays, and stage settings. Rooms are dull and need 
cheering; why not let the children plan color schemes and decoration? 


Dorothy Stemme Jean Campbell 
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In this way a course of study is built up differing each year in certain 
subject matter, but knit firmly together by the progressive steps in hand- 
ling the principles which govern art work. 

A foundation is laid in the lower grades for more thoughtful work in 
the upper. Right habits of workmanship and proper handling of materials 
are insisted upon. The study of form is made more difficult each year. 

In the high school there is “0 reason why the principles and elements 
of design should not be explicitly taught as such. The average high school 
student should be able to understand fairly abstract language. He has 
studied mathematics by then and in his algebra and geometry has come 
face to face with abstractions much thinner than those of art. Let him 
wrestle, too, with the abstract in art, realizing that he can make it concrete 
by its application. His lessons need no longer be presented as illustrations, 
representations, and the like, but may be frankly lessons in the handling 
of line, mass, and color. The high school student is old enough to compre- 
hend that the subject matter is not so important as the manner in which 


it is presented. 


Ada Thorne 
GRADE XII. DESIGN FOR BATIK PANEL 


Elise van Hook 


GRADE III. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
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Subject Matter for Lessons 


S WE have remarked above, all children spontaneously make pictures 
of their fancies, their memories, their experiences both real and 
imaginary. They illustrate stories and poems which they read whether 
they are told to or not. This spontaneous interest is of great value to the 
teacher of fine arts and should be utilized in starting small children 
toward proficiency in drawing and painting. But they should be encour- 
aged to do more than picture writing; they should be guided toward the 
creation of visual order by means of those principles of design which we 
have already rapidly sketched. 

For instance, a child almost everlastingly makes rows of flowers 
of his own accord. Using this tendency as a basis, one can teach him to 
vary the kinds of flowers, to plan a real flower garden in an orderly arrange- 
ment, to add trees. Thus the beginnings of good spacing are suggested to 


the undeveloped mind. Again, one can ask the pupil whether his picture 
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is interesting with its tiny flowers all crowded together at the bottom of 
the piece of paper. Can he make them larger? Can he divide them into 


groups of various sizes? Can he make them imaginative or 
flowers and treesr 
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GRADE IV. HALLOWE’EN PICTURES 


Illustration 


The greatest gift the little child can give us is his imagination. He 
lives in his own beautiful dream world just as the poet does, and this 
beauty the teacher should try to capture in his illustrations. This faculty 
can be stimulated by giving many opportunities for creation, by bestowing 
praise and understanding, by appealing to fairyland which is very real to 
the child, and by discouraging mere copying as unworthy unless done with 
a definite purpose. There is no reason why this faculty of the imagination 
should not be strengthened by use in all grades if there is time. It is 
certainly done in literature, why not in art? 

yal 
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Definite problems may be given to the class such as “Imaginative 
Christmas Tree’? to be different and even more beautiful than a real 
Christmas tree. The lights seem to make a very vivid impression upon 
the child’s mind, the lights, the trimmings, and the gifts below. The only 
stipulation the teacher makes is that the tree shall fill the space and 
the color be fairly bright. 
“Fairy Bird” is another sub- 


ject which appeals. There 
the emphasis is put on the tail 
and wings to make them dec- 
orative and ornamental. Ref- 
erence is made to the peacock, 
the pheasant, and any extraor- 
dinary birds seen at the Zoo. 
Certain sentences worked 
out by the children in English 
serve admirably for illustra- 


GRADE I. IMAGINATIVE CHRISTMAS TREES 


tion in the first two grades. As for example, “In the fairy tree were 
many brilliant birds.” ‘“‘“The toys played around the Christmas Tree.” 
“Mr. Turkey ran after the little chickens.” ““The apples grow red in 
the summer.” These sentences are useful because they call up very 
definite, unconfused images. 

Besides utilizing the products of the child’s imagination, though one 
can hardly help using it in every phase of art work but pure representation, 
one will find a strong stimulus to illustration in the nursery tales and 
primer stories which he reads in school. But he must be taught to empha- 
size the main ideas, which is his first lesson in subordination. Therefore 
only stories very simple in content should be chosen. 

The story of ‘“The Three Bears” is one in which the forms are ex- 
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tremely simple and can thus be used to better advantage than human 
forms in the early year. The teddy bear shape which reduces itself to the 
pointed head with two small ears on top, the elliptical body, the short arms 
and legs, can easily be drawn in crayon, cut in paper, or modeled in clay. 
Then, too, the feature of repetition in this story adds to ity interest. 

(In presenting a lesson in illustration to small children is advisable 
to approach the subject withowt any suggestions beyond selecting dra- 
matic, simple material, in order that the pupil may have opportunity to 
express himself without hin- 
drance} should he have it with- 
in himself to do so. In the 
presentation of the second les- 
son the best specimens made 
in the first are shown and 
their good points emphasized. 
Such good points are the plac- 
ing of the figures on the paper, 
their relation to one another, 


theirs color, “and action. lf 
special help is needed the 
teacher should draw on the 
board or on paper held before 
the class. Nothing 1s so help- 
ful and stimulating to begin- 
ners as a simple, direct dem- 
onstration. Children who are 
not in need of special help 


should be urged to continue 
; GRADE I. ILLUSTRATION FOR STORIES OF 
in their own way. In every KNIGHTS 


Warren Munsell 
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way possible, individuality should be encouraged and the child’s point of 
view taken. 

One first grade has illustrated the activities of chivalry, a subject one 
expects to deal with rather in the sixth grade and junior high school. 
Needless to say the boys carried on this work, the girls resting content with 
gardens, houses, and fairies. They painted knights riding horses, going 
into battle, besieging castles, fighting with lances. In this work the 
teacher drew on the board different types of castles, emphasizing towers 
and battlements, criticised the spacing of the paper, urged the children to 
make the important figures striking in size, and to divide the large areas 
interestingly. 

Reading offers large opportunities for illustration. “‘Dr. Doolittle,” 
which is a great favorite, has lent itself to numerous illustrations in the 
lowest three grades. This is because the 
sense of adventure is keenly felt and interest 


is heightened by the introduction of numer- 
ous talking animals. 
The third and fourth grades read “‘ Alice 


in Wonderland” and “‘Pinocchio.”” These 
stories lend themselves as easily as the folk 
tales to illustrative purposes. ‘‘Alice in 


Wonderland” was successfully illustrated on 
a decorative frieze made by a class in the 
third grade. Each pupil competed and the 
best illustrated episodes were chosen for 
reproduction. | Unbleached muslin was 
stretched on wooden frames and sized with 
flour and water. The chosen artists en- 


Boykie Reiss 
GRADE IV. PUMPKIN LAND larged their drawings on bogus paper, trans- 
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ferred them to the muslin and painted them in brilliant poster paint. The 
results were childlike decorative scenes very unlike book illustrations. 


eS 


GRADE I. BARNYARD FOWL 


Besides reading, the festivals furnish illustrative material to all grades. 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are peculiarly well adapted 
to narrative pictures. Hallowe’en is glorified by the pumpkins, witches, 
and bats, all of which, however, have become commonplace by constant 
repetition. An effort was made recently to introduce the element of 
imagination more strongly into the subject. The first grade discussed 
how pumpkins grew on vines, and how on Hallowe’en they perhaps danced 
a gay dance. The fourth grade did more elaborate work on the same 
theme, but their subject was pumpkin land. (See illustration page 30.) 

In the same way Thanksgiving furnishes bird subjects which are 
simple, yet varied enough to show easily the difference of form. By 
beginning with the extremely simp!e chicken with its egg-shaped body and 
circular head, going on to the mother hen with its larger body, smaller, 
flatter head, shorter legs, to father rooster with his ostentatious tail 
feathers and fine neck ruff, the child has a definite series of meaningful 
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shapes which he can control. He learns how the legs act in running and 
standing, how the heads can turn in various ways, and gets great satis- 
faction in arranging them in compositions. After a study of the chicken 
family, he learns the duck and turkey by their differences. Knowledge of 
a simple bird form gives him power to lengthen necks or shorten them, put 
on fan tails or long curving feathers, and give long legs,or short ones. 


Teddy Harris 
GRADE VI. CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATION 


In the third, fourth, and fifth grades Thanksgiving is presented from its 
historical side: the landing of the Pilgrims, the first winter, Squanto, the 
turkey hunt, and the preparation of the dinner. In these lessons it is 
advisable that the teacher have large black or colored drawings of Pilgrims 
with which to aid the children. 

A Christmas illustration in the sixth grade is made as follows: First the 
many sides of the festival are discussed with the class and a list of them 
put on the blackboard. This list includes such aspects of Christmas as 
the religious, social, festive, historical, and legendary. Each pupil then 
decides which aspect he wishes to present and draws a charcoal sketch of it. 
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making special effort to keep the sketch simple and clear. At the end of 
the lesson the sketches are collected and the teacher puts criticisms on the 
backs of them. If there are certain forms which have been difficult, the 
teacher brings to the room material for help, such as pictures of angels or 
animals or trees. The most serious class mistakes are pointed out and a 
careful study of the sketches is made for better spacing, balance, and 
greater ee Does the picture tell one story, or is it confused? On 
the appreciation side there is an opportunity later to show fine examples of 
illustration and decorative painting, such as photographs of early Italian 
paintings, stained glass, and miniatures 
from the medieval manuscripts. 

When the pupils have carried their 
sketches as far as their interest will 
permit they transfer them to a fresh 
paper and put them into water color. 
There the aim is a well-planned scheme 
of a few colors, one dominant color, with 
the values kept distinct. This lesson is 
usually much enjoyed by the class and 
has been provocative of rather unusual 
results. The same procedure can be fol- 
lowed in any grade, eliminating the trac- 
ing in the lower grades. 

Besides illustrations from the imagi- 


nation, from festivals or reading, there 
are certain studies made in other sub- 
jects which present excellent material. 
History provides Indian life in the | 
second and third grade; the explorers GRADE. Ill. MARKET PICTURES 
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in the third, which means the exciting thrill of ships; and colonization 
in the fourth. 
The Indian illustrations include the life of the Indians, their wigwams, 


Regina Wiley Helen Hirsdansky 
GRADE VIII. RUTH AND NAOMI. SAMSON 


the hunting, canoeing, and other activities. This again gives opportunity 
for studying the deer, moose, buffalo, and bear. 

The explorers, as was said before, mean ships, the very word itself 
being magic to most children. The Vikings came to America in beauti- 
fully decorated boats, therefore Viking ships are designed for beauty of line 
and color after which they are put into compositions. <A deliberate at- 
tempt is made to get away from the commonplace design. Boats coming 
toward or going away from the spectator are suggested; diagonal lines in 
the shore line are introduced and there is a constant effort made for fine 
spacing. Again ships are introduced in the study of transportation in the 
third grade. The children are taken to the wharves to see the big liners, 
the fruit boats, the ferries, and countless smaller vessels. They make 
notes in heavy pencil or colored crayon of what has particularly impressed 
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them and work them up later in compositions, trying to show depth in the 
picture, rather than staying on the lower edge of the paper. The best 
pictures are put into the room’s “‘ Market Book.” 

The story of wool can be taken up pictorially from the production 
side or the shepherd and his flock. It is very effective and simple in cut 
paper. The sheep form is studied in several actions and the best pattern 
cut out as a model. (If the colored paper is folded in a few thicknesses, 
the model will be duplicated several times with one cutting.) The shep- 
herd and his dog are then cut and the several figures are arranged on a 
background. They may be arranged in a horizontal row as a border, the 
shepherd leading, or several sheep may be massed together. The cut 
paper lends itself to many interesting arrangements, each child experi- 
menting to find the best. If desirable, several children may work on one 
composition, by dividing the work. 

In the junior high school an illustration is given the students with 
a subject chosen from assigned reading in ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
and the Bible, books which are studied in the literature courses. This is 
started in much the same manner as in the lower grades, with emphasis on 
the choice of a simple dramatic episode. There are always students in 
the high school who have reached a point of self-consciousness—never 
found in the lower school—who protest that they cannot express their 
ideas pictorially. But if they are encouraged, they soon find that they 
can produce something, however simple and ill-drawn. Students of this 
grade are capable of thinking in aesthetic terms, as pure design. They 
can be taught to work definitely for subordination of mass and rhythm of 
line, to get away from the trite horizontal and vertical arrangements to 
angular and curved patterns. They may carry out their ideas in three 
values, black, white, and one color. 

A trip to the Metropolitan Museum is made during this lesson to study 
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Victor Barnouw 


GRADE I. DR. DOOLITTLE 


the Persian miniatures. Here the students observe particularly the ex- 
quisite color, the rhythmic composition, and make sketches in their note- 
books of interesting parts of pictures. Where museum trips are impossible, 
book illustrations and reproductions can be used to almost equal effect. 
Nothing, of course, takes the place of the experience of seeing a master- 
piece in the original, but fortunately several fairly good substitutes are 
at hand. A list of valuable books and pictures is given in Chapter 8. 


Subjects Suitable for Illustration 


Grade I. Groups of barnyard animals for Thanksgiving pictures. 
Christmas pictures. 
The Three: Bears. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
School Plays. 
Fairy Stories. 
Stories of Ships. 
Illustration of lines—The Turkey ran after the black duck. 
The children played around the Christmas tree. 
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Grade II. Doctor Doolittle’s Adventures. 
Indian and Dutch pictures. 
Fairy stories. 

Illustrations of lines of poetry, e.g., 
“IT saw the next door garden lie 
Adorned with flowers before my eye.” 

“T saw you toss the kites on high 

And blow the birds about the sky.” 

[Excellent for teaching of rhythm.| 

Illustrations using animals studied during the year; deer, 
buffalo, horse. Circus pictures. 

Grade III. “Pinocchio.”’ [Affords opportunity for humorous pictures.| 
“Alice in Wonderland.”’ 
“Doctor Doolittle.” 
The Jungle. 


Explorations. 


Viking pictures. 

Market pictures. 

Story of Wool—Shepherd and 
sheep. 

“Cinderella: 


Grade IV. Hallowe’en Illustration. 


Memory pictures from plays and 
stories. 


cé d+? 


Stories from ‘Ulysses’ and 
“Water Babies.” 
Grade V. St. George and the Dra- 


gon. 


ce i ¢ >? 
Heidi. GRADE I. DRAWINGS FROM RAG DOLLS 
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Grade VI. Christmas picture. 
“Treasure Island.” 
Grade VII. Illustration from selected reading as the ‘“‘Water Babies,” 
Stories from the Bible, the “Christmas Carol” by Dickens. 
Inasmuch as the pupils, whatever their grade in school, will soon 
feel that what their illustrations lack is the forceful drawing of the figure, 
lessons in the figure will be found desirable as the next problem for the 


children to undertake. 


Figure 


After studying illustration, most children feel their deficiencies in 
drawing the figure. From five to ten lessons each year are spent in 
life work. Very small children are almost never interested in drawing 
one another; a large round head, small round trunk, straight arms and 


GRADE III. POSE DRAWINGS 


FROM LIFE 
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legs, enormous fingers, serve them for a 
typical human being, adult or child, Queen 
or Cinderella. A little child, however, is in- 
terested in his doll, and as a rag doll almost 
realizes his conception of the human figure, 
it is used as a model in the first and second 
grades with very amusing results. The 
children are asked to bring their rag dolls, 
and three or four of them are placed about 
the room where they can be easily seen. 
The teacher holding one doll in front explains 
that the head should be drawn first near the 
top of the paper, then the body, followed 
by arms and legs. They may be rendered 
in paint or crayon, the color being a matter 
of personal choice. Later in the year, when 


Subject matter for lessons 


figures in illustration are attempted, attention is drawn to the relative 
size of the head and body. 


In the second grade, again the figure work is begun with dolls, pref- 
erably a doll of more human proportions, and one which has movable 


Cholson Kittredge, Teddy Harris, Carol M. G., James Hughes 
GRADE VI. POSE DRAWINGS FROM LIFE 


arms and legs. This doll then can show the action of walking or running, 
the first simple postures which are taught. Later in order to revive this 
knowledge in the Indian material, the teacher makes two fairly large jointed 
Indian figures of paper, one front view, one profile. These can be ad- 
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justed in different poses and drawn carefully by the outline method in 
pencil. That is, the child begins drawing the figure at the head and 
continues around the figure, observing closely. These Indian figures are 
put in illustrations either in paint, crayon, or cut paper. 

In the third grade there is a beginning of definite pose drawing, side 
and front view, with instruction in proportion and action. A boy poses 
in front just for the head, the teacher demonstrating with brush or crayon 
how a head should be drawn in four positions, front, left side, right side, 
and back. For the second lesson a girl poses to show treatment of hair. 
In the third and following lessons children pose in front on a low bench 
and the whole figure is drawn. The pupils choose their own color schemes, 
regardless of the local color, and aim for fresh brush work or clean broad 
crayon strokes. 

The fourth grade continues with the same method. As an applica- 
tion of their figure study, they make a Hallowe’en puppet of black paper, 
with jointed arms and legs ornamented with a green and orange cap. 

The fifth and sixth grades study the head looking up and down. They 
then pose for each other in costumes chosen to stimulate interest. A pi- 
rate is easily created by tying a gay handkerchief round the model’s head; 
peasant girls are as easily made with a shawl crossed over the shoulders. 
But it is not necessary that the model represent a definite personality. 
Textiles from the studio thrown about him are sufficient to stimulate an 
interest in the work by lending an air of strangeness to the scene. Or 
costumes from the plays being given by the children throughout the year 
will serve as well. 

The aim in all these drawings is good proportion, vigorous action, 
and fresh color. A nine-by-twelve sheet of paper is most frequently used, 
and the children are taught to hold their papers at a distance for self- 
criticism. The work of the high school students is brought in to show 
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with the teacher’s models, not to be copied, but for comparison, and to 
give the children some standard of criticism. Just as in the lower grades, 
the teacher will find it useful to paint and draw for the class in front, cr 
for a small group at one of the children’s desks. 


Margaret Stetten Josephine Stein 


GRADE XI. DESIGNS FOR STAGE COSTUMES 


Some of the illustrations of Boutel de Monvel in his books, are fine 
examples of figure drawing to show to children because they are flat in 
color and simple in outline. Certain ones may be enlarged by the teacher 
and hung in the classroom. They can be well supplemented by Carl 
Larssen’s paintings of child life. Both artists are well suited to a child’s 
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understanding, because their subject matter is often concerned with 
children’s activities. The Swedish artist uses more brilliant color, a worth- 
while contrast to the soft tones of the Frenchman. 

The third grade, after or during its study of pose drawing, is given 
some lessons on famous child portraits, such as those by Velasquez, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Gainsborough. The fourth grade is given a more 
advanced lesson using pictures like Manet’s Boy with Sword, or William 
Chase’s Alice. Similar positions to those of the portraits are taken by 
children posing, and a lesson hour is given to painting from the model. 
The fifth grade makes a careful study of Millet, 
for he is both easy to comprehend and expresses 
admirably the principles of subordination and 
rhythm. Noone who has studied the movement of 
the lines in the bending backs of The Gleaners can 
fail to understand what is meant by these principles. 
Similar things might be said of The Sower and 
The Man with a Hoe. Nothing detracts from their 
power. The big, simple, rhythmic lines are put 
on the board to illustrate the use of repetition of 
line to produce unity and power. Pupils who 
assume similar poses and draw one another soon 


Deri Wont learn how to aim for the important lines of the 
GRADE XII. CONTOUR human body in action. 
meas oo ses The sixth grade is taken to the Metropolitan 
Museum to study portraits, not only of children but of adults as well. 
The pupils are given mimeographed sheets of questions which they strive 
to answer. They study the pose of the figure, its placing on the back- 
ground, the color scheme, the figure’s prominence against the background 
or lack of prominence, the means of making it stand out or sink into the 
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background. The titles of the pictures and their painters’ names, together 
with the schools to which they belonged, are noted. A simple line sketch 
of a favorite portrait is attempted. 


Dorothy Miner, Nora Scott, Marion Weschler, Therése Tsang 


GRADE XII. COSTUME DESIGNS FOR 
SENIOR PLAY 


The figure work in the high school differs considerably. In the 
junior high school more line 1s used, either in brush or charcoal or crayon. 
The model, a student, takes a very simple standing pose with the head at 
a slightly different angle from the body. The weight in the beginning is 
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Evelyn Pandick 
GRADE XI. FIGURE DRAWING FROM 
LIFE WITH IMAGINATIVE COS- 
TUMES AND BACKGROUND 


on two feet, later on one foot. The students learn that the backbone is 
the controlling line of the body, how the shoulder and hip lines are set 
and related to each other, the thrust of the hip, where the foot which 
carries the weight is placed, and how the various parts of the body are 
proportioned. The first necessity is to find the main line of the action, 
and the second to find what lines are repeated, before the final drawing is 
made in charcoal on bogus paper. 

Sketches in brush line are also made, based on Japanese figure draw- 
ing, In which the aim 1s economy of strokes, and fine living quality. To 
balance these, lessons in careful pencil drawings are made, executed by 
moving the pencil round the outline of the figure and putting down all 
details. This strengthens concentration and observation. In this work 
not more than fifteen minutes are allotted to a pose. 

The senior high school needs figure study for stage costume. An effort 
is made to draw the character of the part as well as his clothes, in other 
words to represent the part in characteristic action, providing always that 
allowance be made for a good view of the costume. The first idea is 
put down, after which students pose for each other in the required posi- 
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tion. For costume, pencil and tempera paints have been used, although 
a black and white or three value scheme might do as well, provided one 
person had charge of the color. 

| Other figure drawings, not for stage costume needs, are carried out in 
one and two values of charcoal tone, 1n colored chalks on both light and 
dark paper, and in brush and ink. Papers vary in size from 6” by 9” 
to 20" by 24”... The length of the pose varies from five to fifty minutes. 
The students should learn that a good figure drawing may be an end in it- 
self as a thing of beauty, as well as of practical value in posters, costumes, 
and other designs. 

In the senior class, more special attention is given to the appreciation 
of figure drawing as great art. Copies in charcoal and brush for line 
quality are made of Greek sculpture, the Psyche of Capua, the Venus of 
Melos, the Winged Victory, parts of the horseman’s procession in the 
Parthenon frieze, and the Birth of Venus (The Ludovici Throne.) These 
are carefully analyzed for their rhythmic quality, the main lines, and the 
subtle drawing. A further study for contrast is then made of Gothic 
thirteenth-century sculpture, from photographs of statues at Chartres and 
pre-bellum Rheims. Later to show how differently various civilizations 
express themselves, Chinese and Japanese sculpture is drawn for its ex- 
quisite flowing lines. The students keep notebooks into which they paste 
examples of fine figure-drawing which they may find in magazines, old 
books or art pamphlets. They also may buy University Prints of Greek 
and Gothic sculpture. These all help to lay a foundation for a deeper 
understanding. 

No high school teacher should expect remarkable results from his 
pupils. Figure drawing is a life-long study, but each year’s work brings 
a growth in power and facility. One has done a great deal if its very 
difficulties have been made clear, and the students have been led to love 
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the more noble works of the masters. Let them see how wonderfully 
the body is designed and how next to impossible it is to capture its beauty 
without devoted work. 

The teacher will find it of great help to make a collection for figure 
study. Drawings in line, in mass, and in color, drawings interesting 
in design or in technique can be mounted on strong manilla paper for class 
use. Posters, Sunday newspaper supplements, art magazines, book cata- 
logues, advertisements, illustrated books; all may be culled for service. 
Choose the finest that can be obtained, unless poor ones are used for 
contrast. Reproductions of the drawings of the Renaissance masters like 
Raphael, Leonardo, Michelangelo and their peers are invaluable, and 
are not prohibitive in price. 


Suggestions for Figure Study 


Grade I. Rag dolls. 
Imaginative figure used in illustration. 
Grade™ ll sDolls: 
Simple figures in action; running, walking. 
Indian figures. 
[From Grade III on, the children draw from life posing for each 
other.| 
Grade III. Figures are studied for proportion and action, in line and 
mass, both front and side views. 
Figures used in illustrations. 
Grades IV, V, and VI. 
The aim is careful proportion, rhythm, and fine arrangement 
on paper. Carried out in line and mass, crayon, and 
water color. 
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Junior high school. 

The study of line movement in figure. The aim is for sim- 
plicity and rhythm of line. Pencil contour drawings, filled 
in with flat wash. 

Senior high school. 

Continued work in figure in line and mass tending for greater 
freedom and power. Use of charcoal, crayon, colored 
chalks, pencil, tempera paint. 

Other suggestions for figure study in the high school are as follows: 

Sets of paper dolls. 

Paper puppets with movable arms and legs. (Use small 
brass fasteners or string.) 

Figure in charcoal line. 

Figure in charcoal tone, two or three flat values. 

Figure in square, rectangle, and circle. 

Figure in black silhouette against white ground. 

Figure in white against dark background. 

Figure drawn in wash or colored chalks. 

Lantern lecture—Drawings by old masters. 

—Drawings by modern masters. 


Sill Life 


The drawing and painting of still life, by which is meant commonly 
plant forms and inanimate objects, is usually put into a curriculum to 
teach the beauty of common things, accuracy of representation, and simple 
perspective. 

Plant forms, because they are beautiful in themselves, afford excellent 
opportunity for representation as well as for design. Country schools 
have a great advantage in the study of flowers and fruits, but city children 
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can bring what is collected during the week-end visits to the country. 
Naturally spring and autumn are the best seasons for this work in most 
sections of the country, spring with its iris, daffodil, and tulip and mag- 
nolia, autumn with its branches of leaves and fruits, and vegetables, such 


Fenneli Turner, Helen Sonn, Helen Kahler, B. W. 


GRADE V. BRUSH DRAWINGS FOR 
FORM AND SPACING 


filling the space as interestingly 
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as the squash, tomato, and eggplant. 
The larger flowers and fruits are 
selected for classroom work simply 
because they are more easily seen. 
But the smaller are often surprisingly 
beautiful when closely observed, and 
interested children should be encour- 
aged to study them by themselves 
outside of class. 

As many specimens as possible 
should be placed about the room, and 
the pupils should observe their 1m- 
portant characteristics, their general 
shapes, their manner of growth, par- 
ticularly growth of smaller stems from 
the main branch, and their color. In 
the lower grades flowers are painted 
freely with brush and water color, 


as possible. The stem is painted, later 
the flowers, with as fresh, bright color as can be obtained. Very simple 
flower shapes are used, shapes such as the cosmos, daisy, or poppy form. 
Besides painting, these forms may be cut in colored papers and used as 
valentines, designs for booklets, and subjects for posters. 

The children should observe the form of the flower with interest and 
attention, and for study purpose reproduce exactly what they see, but this 
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should be merely a means to an end, that end being a fine design. Let 
them after studying, paint the flowers with a fresh outlook trying con- 
sciously to express the main lines of the stems; the generalized flower 
shapes with the fine grace of the flower itself, to omit the unessential, 
to cut the paper in fine areas, in all to produce a thing of beauty in so 
far as they have the ability. This should be true of flower painting in 


Robert Reynolds, Margaret Broun, Jack Helmuth, Henry Harding 


GRADE VI. FLOWER COMPOSITIONS 


any grade. Progress comes into play in the more conscious effort made 
in the increase in difficulty of drawing, and in the production of finer color. 
The teacher can aid in teaching spacing by drawing several arrangements 
on the blackboard, and discussing them with the children. The Japan- 
ese books of flower drawings by the great masters cannot be surpassed, for 
their power of composition and vitality of line are superb. There is abun- 
dance of material in them and even one book is of invaluable help. 
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It is advisable to paint the large fruits and vegetables in the fourth 
and fifth grades. If they can be procured with the stems and leaves at- 
tached, they are increasingly more interesting to draw. Eggplant, 
tomato, squash, beets, and carrots have beautiful color and simple forms, 
and are easily seen. Fruits may be arranged in groups of two or three 
not only for form and color, but to teach the simplest perspective; how 
to show things in front of each other. 

In the sixth grade leaf sprays are mounted on boards and painted in 
black silhouette for form and spacing. The main lines are first suggested, 
the important shapes are blocked in, and then they are put up in the front 

of the room for criticism. Does the drawing show 
fine movementr Are the leaves well 
arranged and grouped? Should certain 
leaves be omitted or changed? They 
are then corrected drawn carefully 
in pencil or charcoal, blackening the 
spray, or blackening the background, 
leaving the spray white. 

The junior high school makes a 
three-value study of leaf sprays in black, 
white, and one color, aiming for an in- 
teresting main line and mass and cutting 
the background shapes into a pleasing 
design. The senior high school goes 
farther, by making a three-value char- 
coal design for an original plant draw- 
ing. Several designs are sketched, the best chosen and used for a three- 
value rendition. This is in turn put into color, using tempera paints, and 
may be applied to a stencil for an all-over pattern. 
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GRADE II. DRAWINGS FROM TOYS 
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The writer sees no value in the grades in object drawing of the usual 
type, namely of cones, prisms, etc. These things are hard and ugly in 
themselves and the laws of perspective which they are supposed to teach 
can be learned from beautiful things as readily. It seems wise never to 
speak of perspective as such until the high 
school, when these abstract rules can be 
definitely taught. But even as low as the 
second grade, children ask to be shown how 
to make a flower look up or down, left or 
right. This can be readily explained by 
demonstrations on the blackboard and 
drilled upon if necessary, but it seems 
hardly wise to discuss ellipses with small 
children. In later grades the demonstra- 
tions can be made by the children them- 
selves using small cardboard circles, making __ 

GRADE VIII. STILL-LIFE GROUP. 
their own experiments. BRUSH LINE AND CHALK 

As for foreshortening, a form of cylindrical perspective not usually 
taught until the professional school, it can be shown when children draw 
toy animals from the front and back view or when they draw boats in 
these positions. In the animals there is also the problem of hind legs. 
How shall they be made to stay back? It is exactly the problem of the 
back legs of a chair, but of vastly more interest to a child, and he is anxious 
by the time he is in the third grade to make things “look right.”’ 

In the sixth grade boys particularly desire to draw airplanes, boats, 
houses, and similar things, and ask for definite instruction. The eye 
level must be taught first by using large boxes or a table as the subject to 
be experimented with. Receding lines are noted, the apparent width of 
the table or box top being measured. After the teacher has given a demon- 
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Ruth Jonasson 
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stration on the board, the children should use individual pencil boxes or 
any small cardboard box. These should be held out at arm’s length di- 
rectly in front, the dimensions carefully drawn for proportions, and the re- 
ceding lines accurately gauged. The next step is to find as many ex- 
amples as possible of this parallel perspective at school, in the home, and 
outdoors. The chests of drawers, the desk, fireplace, shelves, the floor 
rugs, rows of trees, flower borders, roads, all illustrate these principles of 


GRADE X. FLOWER COMPOSITIONS. 
FOUR VALUES 
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parallel receding lines. The children should be asked to bring in several 
drawings as well as illustrations from pictures and advertisements. 

The box held with the corner in the front is next studied, after which 
a fair sized Noah’s Ark is drawn for angular perspective. If there is 
time a more difficult house model made of cardboard may be attempted. 
In a similar manner as above, illustrations should be collected by the 
children and drawings made. , In every drawing the line of the eye level 
should be drawn first. If great difficulty 1s experienced in teaching 
simple angular perspective, it is a useful device to use and draw a vertically 
folded paper held at different spaces above and below the eye level. 
Above all it is to be remembered that the lesson is but half taught if the 
wide applications of this study are not made. 

In the junior high school, bowls, plates, pitchers, and bottles are drawn 
for form and cylindrical perspective. The narrowing circle or ellipse 
above and below eye level is explained on the blackboard and some 
time is spent in drawing ellipses of varying widths. Later, bowls, plates, 
pitchers, and bottles are grouped for careful drawing and arrangement. 
Several small sketches are made, the best chosen for its spacing 
within a rectangle. After a suitable drawing 1s made in charcoal, it 
is transferred to serve as a basis for an ink drawing in brush line, pre- 
ceded of course by practise in handling the brush. These drawings 
may be heightened by soft colored chalks with a mere suggestion of 
color. 

Similar studies may be made for angular perspective by drawing 
books, tables, chests of drawers, buildings. These, too, have interest in 
themselves and illustrate as well as geometrical models the abstract laws 
of perspective. Arrangements of still life in the senior high school should 
be made by the classes. This group of students should then construct 
from their arrangements a rhythmic design which is carried out in flat 
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color, the local color of the objects being ignored for the sake of a harmont- 
ous scheme of tones. 

Models for this work can be found in the still-life paintings of the 
great Dutchmen. Vermeer and de Hooch arrange their figures in rooms 
so quietly and with such composure, amid beautiful inanimate things, 
that the whole composition may be likened to a still-life group. Children 
will have little opportunity to see more perfect examples of this form of 
visual art. Still life by Manet, Van Gogh, and many of the Modernists, 
whose work is to be found in the current art magazines, who are doing 
things extraordinary in design, should not be overlooked when they are 
available. 

Before closing this section on still life, a few more suggestions should 
be made as to problems to be set to the pupils. For massing, a group of 
objects or flowers in black ink on white paper, utilizing the shadows as 
part of the design; a group in black, gray, and one brilliant color; charcoal 
group in three or four values; imaginary flowers arranged in a panel to be 
applied to a batik or applique; all will be found to capture the imaginations 
of the pupils. Still life, it should not be forgotten, is a relatively abstract 
form of painting, and misses fire when it is simply a photographic repro- 
duction of so many bowls and pitchers. Its real purpose is to kindle 
the aesthetic emotions by definite and firm outlines, solid masses, and 
above all, by the interplay of surfaces which differ not only in color but also 
in texture. It is bound to bea static design, not a richly tumultuous one. 
Hence what it lacks in movement, it should atone for in repose, and should 
be a specimen of complete and perfect harmony. The eye should be 
made to linger with devotion over the various surfaces, colors, and textures, 
to move slowly from one to the other, just as in music the ear plays with 
the various tones and overtones in a chord which has been struck and 
resolved. 
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Grade II. 


Gradeath. 


Grade IV. 


Grade V. 


Grade VI. 
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Suggestions for Study 


SEL VEIEE 


Dolls and toys. 

Single flower sprays in water color. 

Cut paper flower arrangements. 

Christmas animal toys such as teddy bear, monkey, rabbit. 

Flower sprays in water color. 

Leaf sprays. 

Wooden and stuffed animals, such as tiger, elephant, camel, 
horse, birds. 

Spring and fall flowers in several positions. 

Spring birds. 

Drawings of ship models brought in by children, sail boats, 
steamboats. 

Animal toys. 

Fruit sprays—more careful study of form. 

Flowers in groups for color and fine spacing. 

Copies of Japanese flower drawings for study of composition. 

Bird study for composition. 

Vegetable groups. 

Flower arrangements. 

Pencil drawings of single flowers. 

Large leaf sprays in silhouette. 

Pencil drawings of plants, later colored in flat tones. 

Large flower-paintings. 

Simple perspective—Drawing of Noah’s ark, house, airplane 
modei. 

Pepel 
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Junior high school. 


Composition of leaf spray in three values, black, white, one 
color. 

Drawings of jugs, plates, books, bottles, followed by original 
composition of group in brush line. 

Perspective: cylindrical, parallel, angular. 


Senior high school. 


Grade 7. 


Grade II. 
Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Pencil drawings of plant forms. 
Charcoal composition of plant forms in three values. 
Still-life group composition executed in tempera paint. 


RERSEE Cipivse 


Representation of one object in front of another. 

Flowers looking up and down. 

Near and far in landscape, in Indian figures. 

Front and back views of animals drawn at museum or Zoo. 

Front and back views of ships. 

Instruction in market pictures: near and far, ellipses of 
barrels, perspective of wagons. 

Fruits and vegetables in group. 

Flowers in vase. 

Road in perspective. 

In figure drawing, curved line of waist, sleeves, bottom of skirt. 

Perspective in landscape. 

Flattening of circles in vases. 

Flattening of circles in flower drawing. 

Parallel perspective. Use of folded papers 6” x 9’’ to show 
receding lines. 


[Find applications. Draw table top, book, box, open door.| 


Virginia Clymer Mary Rockwell 


GRADE VI. IMAGINATIVE LANDSCAPE 
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Junior high school. 

Teach picture plane, eye level. Give principle perspective 
rules. Review parallel perspective. Draw furniture in 
parallel perspective. 

Angular perspective. Draw furniture. Draw corner of room. 
Cylindrical perspective. Draw bowls cups, plates, in vary- 
ing positions. Make still life composition. 

Senior high school. 
Perspective as applied to city scene in streeets and buildings. 


Landscape 


Through the medium of landscape all the principles of design can be 
taught; subordination of the branches to the trunk, the size of one tree 
or a group of trees; rhythm in the movement of growth and in the repeti- 
tion of forms; opposition in the contrast of vertical and horizontal masses, 
that is, in the opposing lines of trees and the horizon as well as in the 
angular lines of roads, streams, and mountains. Needless to say, balance 
and proper spacing are as important here as elsewhere, and unless due 
attention is paid to them, the composition will be commonplace. 

Obviously all these principles cannot be explained in the lowest grades 
but even there a child can be taught to choose what is beautiful and to 
avoid what is ugly. Suppose him in the first grade to cut a foreground 
out of colored paper and to paste it against a sky. He must choose its 
width as compared with the sky’s width and decide whether he wishes it 
to be a hilly or a flat line. If he then cuts a tree trunk, another choice 
is involved. He must plan whether to put it in the middle, left, or night; 
whether low in the foreground or high against the sky. Simple as these 
processes are, they involve deliberation and conscious choice. 

As for the material which children can be asked to design, there 
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are plenty of simple winter and summer scenes to which houses or birds 
and flowers may be added. Backdrops for plays often need trees, which 
can be easily painted by the children. Fairy trees give very charming 
rhythmic effects. The pupils may be stimulated to produce them by 
models enlarged from the Persian miniatures and 
textiles. 

The landscapes made in the lowest grades must 
necessarily be very simple, but as the grades pro- 
gress, more and varied forms of trees may be used. 
This gives the teacher an opportunity to point out 


GRADE I. RHYTHM IN _ the differences in near and far trees or other 
LANDSCAPE 


objects, such differences as amount of detail 
visible, color values, size, and the like. Obvious as these differences are 
to adults trained in the arts, it is extraordinary that children and un- 
trained adults have not observed them. 

As has been said, the first-grade child experiments with a tree trunk 
against a sky, and with imaginative trees. The second grade works with 
crayon or paint, observing the general line of the tree, the rhythmic 
growth of the branches, and the spread of the trunk into the ground. 

In the third grade, a winter landscape with water is designed, having 
distant as well as near trees. This is followed in April with a spring 
landscape showing the need for a cooler color scheme, and involving the 
study of trees in leaf. 

A river scene serves as a landscape problem in the fourth grade, 
involving a careful spacing of parallel horizontal shapes if seen from 
shore to shore, or a diagonal scheme if seen from an angle. A comparison 
is made of the color of the sky and the water to show the depth of the 
reflection of one in the other. In connection with this study of land- 
scape, trees should be analyzed for form. The pine, oak, poplar, and fir 
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for instance, which have as distinct shapes as the strange animals in the 
circus, are drawn in free brush and crayon in the fifth grade. 

The pupils bring to class simple outline sketches of trees drawn 
in the parks or in the country. These forms are then used in landscapes 
in two values, for dark and light. When too much dark has been used, a 
new sketch is made introducing light into 
the foreground, or diminishing the size of the 
darkforms. The fifth grade makes a careful 
study of Corot, as he so beautifully illus- 
trates the subordination of masses in land- 
scape. A number of photographs are hung 
in the classroom for examples. These can be 
supplemented by drawings of Harpignies 
and Cotman, for their rhythmic quality. 

The work in drawing landscapes is often 
varied by cut paper studies of tree shapes 
in summer and winter, the former being 
striking examples of outline, the latter of 
rhythmic line. These are executed in three 
values. They are particularly useful since 


they eliminate by their very nature any 
tendency which the pupils may have to be GRADE III. LANDSCAPE 

; COMPOSITIONS 
fussy over irrelevant details. 

The sixth grade studies landscape more thoroughly than do the 
lower grades. Its studies are made in charcoal on 12” x 18” paper. 
Here the approach is first through spacing alone. Foreground, middle 
distance, and distance are explained. After two lessons, the class 1s 
taken to the museum to see the works of some American landscape paint- 


ers: Innes, Wyant, Homer Martin, Ben Foster, George Bellows, Rockwell 
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Kent, and others. With a mimeographed list of questions, the children 
study a definite group of paintings for composition and color analysis, 
and make a line sketch of their favorite canvas. They are shown com- 
positions of vertical and horizontal lines, and compositions of diagonal 
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Suzanne Tsang, Alice Lovelace, Margaret Stetten, Nina 
Perera, Josephine Steine 


GRADE XI. ORIGINAL LANDSCAPE 
CUT IN LINOLEUM 


lines. In connection with this work in appreciation, the lives of certain 


landscape painters are read. 
The children then are asked to bring to class pictures of landscapes 


which interest them, particularly those which are good examples of sub- 
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ordination, rhythm, and opposition. A small amount of time is given to 
discussing them in class. 

After the pupils have made line sketches of landscapes which show in- 
teresting spacing, they transfer them to a fresh sheet of paper. Color 
is discussed. The museum trip is reviewed and the color schemes of cer- 
tain pictures are analyzed. The pupils discover that the color used is 
not haphazard, but that a definite scheme of a few colors in several values 
has been used. Every color which would spoil the harmony has been 
eliminated. A number of color schemes is then put on the blackboard 
for study. 

The pupils next discover that the color in nature varies greatly with 
the time of day and the season of the year. This gives them a basis for 
beginning. They must decide what time of day and what season of the 
year theirlandscapes shall represent, although they must not feel that 
fidelity to natural history is more important than fidelity to beauty. 
Having decided, they go to work. Their technique varies. Some paint 
in large flat masses, others in broken color with small strokes. In fact 
this is a lesson where the teacher can go far, although classes differ greatly 
in their ability to follow. 

In the high school landscape is again studied. Here various methods 
of execution are used. Sometimes students bring in sketches of trees made 
in parks, sometimes a large line landscape is shown from which parts are 
taken to be combined into a good spatial arrangement. But the subject 
matter need not be confined to trees. If the students are interested, they 
should be taught that a view of a city street with its fascinating sky line, 
of wharves with ships at their moorings, of bridges, grain elevators, sky- 
scrapers, apartment houses, all the objects which surround them and make 
their native scene what it is, are just as beautiful, potentially, as a group 
of feathery trees in a forest which they may never see or even dream of. 
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A careful dark and light arrangement in three or four values is made 
in charcoal of whatever subject matter has been chosen. When the 
dark and light is satisfactory, if it is to be painted, it is transferred and the 
color plan is thought out. Sometimes it is taken from a well-known land- 
scape, other times it is an application of color theory, or it may be a mem- 
ory of some fine color. It is either put on in flat tempera color, or in a 
broken stroke which gives more vibration. Colored chalks may take the 
place of tempera paint. Landscapes are also executed in linoleum cuts, 
printed with a clothes wringer. This process is expertly explained in 
Sallie Tannahill’s ‘““P’s and Q’s,”’ chapter IV. This gives a chance to show 
the fine old Italian woodcuts, early American Chap Books, the engravings 
of Diirer, and the moderns who are beginning to revive this beautiful form 
of art. Tracings of fine woodcuts are made for notebooks. In the high 
school there is more opportunity to renew the study of the great land- 
scape painters, Cotman, Constable, Alfred East, among others, and of 
our contemporaries. 

Teachers will find it of great help to collect and mount reproductions 
of interesting landscapes found in magazines, etchings, linoleum cuts, 
charcoal drawings, and color prints. These often serve as suggestions in 
design, color, and technique. 

Landscape appeals so strongly to children of all ages, and is so noble 
a form of painting, that every occasion should be taken by the teacher to 
keep beautiful landscapes before the pupils. It is much more abstract 
than figure drawing and reveals the forms of design more definitely than 
portraits. In the final analysis, it is the background against which life 
plays its drama, and on that account alone stimulates our emotions as still 
life never does, yet does not swamp our intellect as figure often does. 
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Chiyona Sugimoto, Elizabeth Relyea, Muriel Woolf, 
Margaret Carns, Gwenth Jones 


GRADE XI. ORIGINAL LANDSCAPES 
CUT IN EINOLEUM 


Landscape Studies 


Grade I. Simple tree trunks placed against the sky for choice of 
arrangement of sizes and spaces. Imaginative trees—See 
Persian trees. Trees used in illustration. 
Grade IJ. Summer and winter trees. Growth of branches. 
Trees used in illustration. 
Imaginative trees. 
Grade III. Jungle trees, palms, and ferns. 
Use of trees in illustration. 
Winter landscape. 
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Grade IV. Simple landscape spacings varied from given drawing. 

River landscape. 
Grade V. _ Forms of a few native trees for shape and growth. 

Cut paper landscape using near and far trees in three values. 
Grade VI. Painted landscape for form, spacing, and color. 
Junior high school. 

Original landscapes in two values from original sketches. 
Senior high school. 

Original landscapes in three and four values carried out in 

color, tempera paint, or water color. 
Landscapes in two values executed in linoleum and printed. 


Therese Tsang 


RHYTHMIC BORDER USING ORIGINAL 
ANIMAL MOTIFS 


Abstract and Applied Design 


Although all the problems handled throughout the art course are 
judged as compositions, yet certain problems being more abstract because 
they are composed of lines which have no representative intent, lend them- 
selves more easily to the teaching of the definite principles of designing. 
Examples of such are arrangements in given boundaries, such as circles 
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Robert Cuthhill, Eleanor Walbridge, Jack Lockhart, Joan Kahn, Boykie Reiss, Joan Kahn 


GRADE -IV. PEATE DESIGNS 


¥ Eh 
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and rectangles, so arranged for the purpose of the design alone. It is not 
necessary that every lesson in pure design be applied. There is a joy to be 
obtained in the creating of a fine harmony which even small children feel. 
[t is very common to hear a child of five or six years say, “I am making 
just a design,” when asked what his drawing is. 

For purposes of this discussion, designs may be divided into rectangles, 
circles, panels, borders, and all-over patterns. 


VTBP 


SHIELD SPACINGS 


The first three grades show a great interest in shields in connection 
with their reading and their classes in history. Chivalric, Indian, and 
Viking shields are designed in the first, second, and third grades respectively, 
sometimes enlarged to a practicable size, more often simply designed in 
great numbers and variety. When the first outbreak of shields comes, the 
teacher can hold up a variety of shapes for criticism. The circle is always 
present, the oblong as well, and by cutting the corners of the oblong, 
various shield forms may be obtained. The arrangement of the decoration 
inside the frame is then discussed, attention being called first to the 
common ways in which medieval shields exemplify divisions in halves, 
quarters, and the like. The class should attempt as many interesting 
divisions of space as they wish. They choose the one they like best and 
then fill the various subdivisions with any motif they like: castles, lions, 
deer, flowers. The proper balance of mass is very important, and when 
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the designs are placed at a distance, they should carry as units, rather than 
as collections of separate parts. 

The Indian shields of course give an opportunity for Indian symbolic 
motifs; rain, lightning, bird, and animal forms. These may be made of 
heavy manila paper or cardboard, painted in freely with a few brilliant 
poster paints. An orderly, harmonious arrange- 
ment is the goal sought, balance of mass, and strong 
dark and light. The reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the bulletins of the Museum of 
Natural History of New York have splendid illus- 
trations of Indian materials, from which a large num- 
ber of Indian motifs should be copied for reference. 

The Viking shields of the third grade differ in 
shape and motif, but otherwise the principle is the 
same. Fine division of space, one important mass, 
and one important color should be insisted upon. 
It might be stated here that one third grade con- 
structed first the Viking ships, then made a baronial 
hall, the Vikings themselves being dolls made of 
cloth with wool hair, dressed in brilliant robes, 


GRADE II. INDIAN 
SHIELDS 


each seated at the long table with shield and spear 
against the wall. 

In connection with Indian work in the second grade, rugs were de- 
signed on 9” x 12” paper. Again a fine division of space was first sought, 
with the emphasis on simplicity. Navaho blankets were exhibited as 
models, and their motifs pointed out. The spaces were then filled with 
red and black in the child’s own designs. 

In the fourth grade designs for pottery plates are made, which are 
carried out in the industrial department. Sometimes the children, some- 
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GRADE II. DESIGNS FOR INDIAN COSTUMES 


times the teacher suggests a motif; for example a flower, an animal, or sug- 
gestions from readings. ‘This motif is then arranged in the circular center 
of the plate. It must be made larger or smaller; other units may be added; 
it must be changed in any way that will make it a more harmonious whole. 


Early Pennsylvania slip ware very closely approaches a child’s point of 
eel 
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view, and with photographs of Persian and Rhodian plates, serves as 


models in this study. 
In the sixth grade and high school, designs may first be massed in 
two values of charcoal, later in three for rectangular and circular designs. 


GRADE VII. LINE AND DARK AND LIGHT. 
DESIGNS EORS GUANA DEB OWIES 


This 1s especially valuable for patterns to be carried out in clay, in which 

the background 1s cut away, or for a glazed tile which is to be done in three 

colors. Almost any motifs may be used; ships, flowers, birds, fish, and 

other animals. A given motif from museum specimens may be adapted. 

The pupils visit the rug room or the textile room of the museum and 

make drawings of several motifs which please them. They then adapt 
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them to the particular problem given, using a tapestry motif for clay, or a 
pottery motif for embroidery or a wood block print. In the process, the 
original design is changed to the point that it has become a new one, and 
the pupil learns that designs must be suited to certain processes and ma- 
terials. The stitches taken in embroidery or tapestry will produce a 
different result from that of an incised line in clay or of the smooth brush 
line of glazed pottery. There.is no reason, however, why designs in one 
material cannot be adapted to another. This point is well made in M. 
Emile Male’s delightful and learned books on the religious art of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in France, in which abundant evidence 
is cited to trace the history of Gothic stained glass from oriental textiles, 
and Romanesque sculpture from illuminated miniatures. 

The junior high school makes designs to be carried out in clay. A 
class of boys would be interested in working out similar problems in 
cement. The problem is approached in various ways. One or more 
motifs may be placed on the blackboard as suggestions to be developed, as 
a subject is given by an English teacher for a theme. Peruvian, North 
American Indian, Cretan, Coptic, and Russian designs have been found 
successful. But if one wishes to use something more accessible, simple 
flower, leaf, or animal forms or abstract lines will do as well 


OUWIS 


If the making of a bowl be the problem, the profile and proportions 
are planned first; various trials are made; and the best example is chosen. 
As models for bowls, photographs of Chinese and Greek jars are shown, be- 
cause of their line, but no attempt should be made by the children at any- 
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thing so difficult. The very simple, interesting, and inexpensive Japanese 
jars and bowls are much more to the point. After the shape is designed, 
a number are cut out of paper and experiments made in dividing the 
space for adornment. The pupil then experiments with the given unit, en- 
larging, changing, adding other motifs, deciding whether a border or a 
medallion would be the more attractive and appropriate. 


GRADE VIII. DESIGNS FOR 
INGISE DETIIEES 


If a tile is to be made, the shape with its divisions is first planned. 
Is there to be one large unit filling the entire circle or rectangle or a small 
design surrounded by spaces and bands? Is the pattern to be balanced 
and perfectly symmetrical? The student must decide such questions 
for himself though his ideas and plans change as he works. It is necessary 
that simplicity be the watchword, for the difficulties of executing intricate 
patterns in an incised line or with glaze are too severe for untrained hands. 
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Batik has been a popular form of handicraft in recent years and can 
be used to great advantage with classes of limited numbers. But no batik 
is worth anything if the color and design are commonplace. Some fearful 


Jean Simpson, Eleanor Rich, Anita Moeller, Clare Story, Elizabeth Warner 
GRADE X. TILE DESIGNS IN THREE VALUES 
things have been perpetrated. But batik has the possibilities of a beauti- 
ful craft, if carefully planned and executed. It gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a design in a large panel. There are innumerable subjects 
which may be suggested. A bird and flower panel, a marine garden, an 
imaginative landscape, a city, a theme from literature—such as “The 
Ancient Mariner’’—the ‘‘Tree of Life,” the circus, ships. Nothing will be 
more stimulating than a study of Javanese batiks with their finely con- 
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ceived traditional patterns, their distinctive coloring in three values, their 
perfect technique. These panels should be very carefully planned in three 
values, either directly with brush or in charcoal. As the batik is executed 
with brush and wax, the planning with a brush may be preferable. 

One needs to consider subordination of line, mass, and color constantly 
in designing in rectangles and circles; but in borders rhythm is the im- 
portant factor. Not that rhythm is not also important in the work 
previously discussed, but simply that a border could not exist without 
ed OGD WOkoNGuCes. Thythmic wstruetureso Mlinemnerestepeiiion 
{| Oe of a simple floret in a given measure or 
WONSnNOoN ov aMawWowcncnc, beat gives a pleasurable sensation. Of 
fe course the unit to be repeated should be 
Ne & ‘Sy } ‘ fine in itself. Borders may be of two 

; ( US 2Ly general kinds: of the type of the familiar 
ee = yey S Greek egg and dart, which is a repetition 
of a given movement very easy to under- 
stand; the other, the great Parthenon frieze 
which moves on in an orderly way with the most subtle differences in 
movement apparent only to a student. 

A border may also be made by using the same type of unit in general 
such as the leaf and flower forms of the Coptic borders, each unit of which 
is slightly different though similar in mass and general form. Borders, 
furthermore, may be made of sequences of units, comparable to phrases of 
music. 

Of course in school work one begins in the first grade with the repe- 
tition of a tiny floret or any unit which the child may desire, perhaps a 
tree or a series of lines. These may be made for the pleasure of the doing, 
to the rhythmic count of the teacher. It is a simple matter to show on 
the blackboard a number of arrangements of a simple unit and lead 
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children on to invent their own. These may be applied if desired to party 
plates, to booklet covers, or pencil boxes and to borders for wall-papers for 
dolls’ houses. 

In the second grade, where Indian life is rather intensively studied, 
Indian borders in brush work are planned. Instead of beginning with a 
single motif, the child makes a linear movement in curves or angles, filling 
in the spaces with a desired unit to give it more weight, and adding bands 
above and below to hold it in place. This method gives a bigger move- 
ment and prevents the designing of intricate and tight motifs. It means 
that the underlying structure is planned before the unit is thought of. 
Any symbol used the way the Indians used symbols, arouses and 
stimulates the imagination. If each child gives himself an Indian name, 
such as Black Bear, North Wind, Flying Cloud, he can design symbols 
very crudely to interpret it, and use the symbols 1n borders for his book- 
lets. 

The third grade often uses a border of toys for a Christmas booklet. 
The border is thought of in relation to the proportion of the cover, and 
may be used horizontally, vertically, or diagonally. In the fourth grade 


ane 


a more careful study of rhythm is made, and it is taught so that the 
children are conscious of the movement and of the spacing. ‘They are en- 
couraged to bring to class examples which they may find of interesting 
repetitions. They are shown some of the famous borders, the Greek egg 
and dart, the fret, the spiral. Then on narrow strips of paper, twelve 
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by three and one half inches, they begin to plan a straight line border 
in a structurally organized manner. After this is done, they break up 
the large forms into more interesting subdivisions. They use blue or red 
crayon on gray paper for the final result. 

The fifth grade plans a curved line border, using crayon in three 
values, black, vermilion, and the gray 
of the paper; or dark blue, middle 
green, gray paper, or any other scheme 
the child may choose. If tempera 
paints are at hand, they can be used 


very well. 

Borders may be easily carried 
out in cut paper in any grade. Thin 
colored paper is folded several times, 
so that duplicates of one unit are 


made. They are then arranged on 
the strip and subordinate units are 


cut. These units should be placed 

GRADE IV. CRAYON BORDERS about in several ways until the best 
plan is secured, at which time the whole is pasted. Simple designs, 
such as fanciful trees and birds, or animals and flowers, are best for 


this purpose. 

The sixth grade pupils, after studying Roman lettering, design a port- 
folio using lettering with an abstract border. Ona sheet of bogus paper 
with charcoal, they plan their letters, usually the word “‘Art”’ with their 
initials and a border to harmonize in weight with the letters. The width 
of the border and the amount of black must be intelligently considered 
and thoughtfully criticised for a worth-while result. These designs are 
traced on the portfolio or envelope and painted in black and red. 
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The high school pupils design a border of animal units. Drawings 
from photographs of Chinese porcelain and jade animals are made, from 
Rembrandt’s lion, and from Japanese animal brush drawings, to get an 
understanding of how animals are used in fine design. Drawings made 
at the zoo will give the students an understanding of animal anatomy. 
What could be more animated than the brave Coptic rabbits and dogs in 
mad pursuit, or the gay Persian elephants and deer in the miniatures, or 
the astonished birds in the Bulgarian embroideries! Truth to anatomy 
may be sacrificed, but what a vitality and freedom of movement they have, 
and what ingenious divisions of space 
they exemplify with no bit of dullness. 
Sketches of the most interesting ani- 
mals are made for the notebooks. 
With understanding, the student 
should be ready to begin his design, 
planning his animal in rhythmic lines 
to fill the required space, adding 
necessary lines and masses to make a 
complete design, surrounding the 
little beast with foliage in harmony 
with the main idea. This beginning 
is then painted in three or four values 


of a definite color scheme, perhaps 


copied from some old textile or GRADE X. BORDERS EXECUTED IN 
print. TEMPERA PAINT 


Suggestions for other borders are adaptations of Peruvian, Cretan, 
American Indian, Coptic, Persian, Roumanian, modern Russian motifs. 
Also flowers, fishes, trees, circus animals, buildings, activities, abstract or 
symbolic units. 
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Rhythm may be taught not only in borders but 
also in all-over patterns. The design must be 
harmonious in two directions, as in a border, but 
it must move up and down as well; nor must 
there be too decided a movement in any one 


GRADE VI. direction. The background pattern is necessarily 


ALLOVER PATTERN 


BRE RUST UA very important, in order to make the whole a 


complete unit. 

The simplest pattern is made in the lowest grade by the use of stick 
printing. The wooden end of the brush does as well as the sticks which are 
sold by the dealers. Dipped in paint they can be easily and quickly used 
to obtain a variety of results, showing the bases of structural pattern. 
One third grade designed units which the children traced on book covers. 
Another third grade was so impressed by a brilliant chintz of modernist 
tendency, which had been hung in the class room, that all-over patterns 
fairly sprouted from this class. The teacher was doomed to gather the 
results, teach a thorough lesson on the rhythm and structure of such 
patterns, and offer to hang the best one made in the place of honor. 
The results were so ingenious and free, that they were proudly shown 
ina fifth grade, whereupon this class eagerly suggested that they do 
likewise, a suggestion not to be scorned. These patterns done on large 
paper are often used for wal] decorations, as well as for stage back- 
grounds. 

The high school has carried out this problem in many ways. Some- 
times floret forms are designed with brush and ink very freely, then 
arranged on a large sheet of bogus paper. Or, after a good floret is hit 
upon, it is transferred a number of times, cut out, and arranged in several 
trial ways. When a good arrangement is made, it is traced carefully 
and colored. The color scheme may be black paper and one bright color, 
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or a bright red, dull orange, and brown. Or it may be a complementary 
scheme. The teacher can think of numbers of color plans. 

Sometimes a textile is designed using a fairy tale motif, or sea motif 
with fishes and sea plants, or a large floral motif in the manner of the 


Margaret Goldsmith 


GRADE XII. RHYTHM IN ALLOVER PATTERN 
EXECUTED IN TEMPERA PAINT 


sixteenth century Venetian velvets, for a striking vigorous pattern of big 
curves. It is suggested that a fine floral pattern be copied, in part, both 
for design and color. If these original patterns are first carried out in 
three or four values in charcoal, the color results will be far better than 
those obtained from a chance arrangement of colors. 

For very free and unusual all-over patterns, the human figure may be 
used. Certain Frenchmen, like Dufy and Martin, are making delightfully 
gay designs for brocades and cottons, using the figure in various sports, 
in harvest, in hunting scenes. Nothing could be finer as examples of this 
type of pattern than the Persian textiles or the eighteenth century French 
toile de Jouy, though they are rivalled closely by some of the modern 


chintzes and printed silks. 
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Subjects Suggested for Abstract and Applied Design 


Grade I. Rhythmic borders for plates, wall papers, etc. 
Grade II. Indian bowls and wigwams. 
Folders with Indian symbols. 
Plates. 
Grade III. Bird panels in cut paper. 
Landscape tile. 
Ship tile. 
“Market Books.”’ 
Grade IV. Festival cards. 
Magazine cover. 
Plates. 
Grade V. Design in square; adaptation of Coptic units. 
Flower design in circle. 
Posters. 
Grade VI. Embroidery designs. 
Appliqué using animals or abstract forms. 
Magazine cover. 
Box covers. 
Junior high school IT. 
Incised tiles and adapting Oriental rug units or Cretan motifs. 
Bowls. 
Appliqué square. 
Posters. 
Junior high school III. 
Design; placing of furniture on wall elevation. 
Embroidery motif for school dress. 
Wood block printing. 
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Senior high school. 
Glazed tile in three colors. 
Lustre plates. 
Batik panel. 
Appliqué landscape panel. 


Home Decoration, A Junior High School Problem 


Home decoration appeals very strongly to young girls and is capable 
of much valuable art instruction. The matter taught depends largely 
upon the time allowed, but even in a short space of time the important 
fundamentals can be explained to some degree. In the Horace Mann 
School the subject is given in from fifteen to twenty lessons of one and one 
half hours a week in the ninth grade. It 1s a course worked out by the 
fine arts and household arts departments of the school and the household 
arts department of Teachers College. Naturally it varies from year to 
year in the details and technique employed, but in the main the following 
is the plan. Half of each period is given to discussion of house planning | 
and decoration problems, the remaining time being given to actual work 
with the brush or pencil. In this fashion some theory and some practice 
are taught in every lesson period with time for review of subject matter. 
The students also keep notebooks in which they put their notes, pictures 
cut from magazines, and written accounts of trips and excursions. These 
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notebooks serve to impress the subject matter taught by providing review 
and illustrative material. They are brought to the teacher at least every 
other month, often more frequently. 


The teacher has mounted and classified a large amount of material 


for this course, gathered from magazines, auction catalogues, newspapers, 
and other sources, to be put in folders or hung on the wall for consultation 


by the students. 


—_— 


i) 


SS) 


The outline of the course reduced to its skeleton form follows: 
Discussion of site of house: 
Location and neighborhood, view, transportation. 
Lecture on domestic architecture in different countries and ages: 
Architecture differs in different countries, because of climate, 
building materials, needs of the people, wealth, taste. [If slides 
cannot be obtained, pictures or tracings may be mounted for 
display, or students may be called on to furnish the material. 
History books and story books furnish valuable illustrations.| 
Discussion of floor plans: 
Good proportions, convenience, ventilation, closets, arrange- 
ments of windows for good spacing. 
Sketches are made of two or three floor plans. 
Criticism of plans made: 
Best floor plan chosen to be worked to scale; (4/’=1’). 
Use of T-square and triangle is taught: 
Plans finished. 
Discussion of decoration of interior: 
A 9” x 12” paper is used as an elevation for a room. Any room 
may be chosen, hall, bedroom, kitchen, living room. 
The baseboard, molding, and windows are planned and drawn for 
good proportion. 
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GRADE IX. WALL ELEVATIONS. PROBLEM: CHOICE OF 
FURNITURE, ARRANGEMENT, COLOR 
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7. Discussion of kinds of walls: 

Walls primarily backgrounds. 

Paper, paneling, plaster, textiles. 

Plain and figured walls. 

Dark and light walls. 

Colors suitable for different walls. 

8. Discussion of furniture: 

Good furniture judged by its line, proportion, workmanship, and 
material. 

Great periods of furniture discussed for these points, and some 
pieces copied from pictures, for study of line and proportion. 

Report on one great furniture designer—Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Adam Brothers, Duncan Phyfe. 

g. Visit to the Museum: 

French, English, and Early American rooms studied and a sketch 
of some piece of furniture made as carefully as possible and 
labeled for notebook use. 

Different designs made in each country noted and the favorite 
woods used in each. 

10. Discussion of furniture to be used in students’ rooms: 

Dependent on type of house, size of room, use of room and income. 
[The notebooks and mounted specimens are the shops where 
furniture is bought.| 

Placing of furniture in room for fine spacing, subordination, 
balance, and comfort. [That is, there should be a dominant 
centre of interest, no crowding of furniture, and pieces should 
be placed where they will have greatest use.| 

Furniture drawn without perspective on wall elevation. 

Aim for good proportion of pieces to wall, and of one piece to another. 
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15. 


Study of color. Review of color scales, ways of creating harmonious 
color. 
Painting wall with tempera paint. 
Painting furniture of room: 
Discussion of values against background. 
(These rooms may be carried out in cut paper, in three values of 
gray or in full color.] 
Discussion of textiles used in the home: 
[Textiles are made from animal and vegetable fibres]. 
Different ways of decorating textiles—tie dyeing, batik, printing, 
embroidery. 
Uses to which textiles are put in the home. 
Use of plain and figured textiles. 
[If possible there should be a lantern lecture on great textile de- 
signs]. 


Textiles drawn and painted on wall elevations: 


Use of textiles as wall decoration. 
Discussion of rugs: 
Use, material, manufacture. 
Oriental rugs, domestic rugs, foreign rugs. 
Debate on carpets versus rugs. 
Plain and figured rugs. 
Types of rugs suitable for various rooms. 
Discussion of pictures in the home: 
Kinds of pictures, 1.e.: etchings, paintings, photographs. 
Arrangement of pictures in rooms to produce harmony and avoid 
spottiness. 
Framing of pictures. 
Report on list of favorite pictures. 
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Various types of pictures shown by the teacher and list given of 
addresses where inexpensive prints may be bought. 
18 and 19. 
Elevations finished. 
20. Visit to an Early-American home, or to any celebrated historical 
home in the vicinity. 


5 
Color 


OLOR is taught by the author according to the Munsell theory, which 

is carefully outlined in Dow’s “‘Composition” and Munsell’s “Color 

Notation.” <A scientific basis for this theory is given in A. N. Rood’s 
“Modern Chromatics.” 

Expanding the remarks on color in Chapter One, the theory is some- 
what as follows. Colors differ from one another in hue. This is the 
difference between any blue and any green, for instance. The hues are 
red, yellow, green, blue, and purple. 

Colors differ severally, in the amount of light they contain. The 
amount of light is called value. In other words a color varies from light 
to dark. There are a number of degrees of difference between the lightest 
blue and the darkest blue. 

Colors differ in brilliancy, or as it is called in this system, intensity. 
That is, colors may be bright or dull. The fullest saturation of color gives 
brightness, the lack of color, grayness or dullness. Bright colors advance, 
dull colors recede. Bright colors are seen more easily than dull colors. 

Warm colors are those which have some yellow or red in them such as 
red, purple, orange, yellow, and yellow-green. Those containing blue are 
known as cold colors, such as green, blue green, blue, and blue-violet. The 
tropics invariably suggest red and yellow; the cold regions, blue and violet. 

Harmonies of color may be created in three different ways: (1) By 
using different values of one color or different intensities of one color. This 
is known as a monochromatic scheme such as yellow, tan, brown, or dull 
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and bright green. (2) By using a neighboring or analogous scheme; that 
is colors next each other in the color circle, such as yellow, yellow-green, and 
green; or blue, violet-blue, and violet. (3) By using an opposite or comple- 
mentary scheme, made by using colors found opposite each other in the 
color circle, such as red and blue-green, violet and yellow-green. A 
complementary scheme is more brilliant than either a monochromatic or 
neighboring scheme, as it has more contrast. Complementary colors 
enhance each other’s brilliancy when used in the same design; but neutral- 
ize each other when mixed together. These three schemes are but arbitrary 
ones, and students should make experiments with all colors. It should 
be remembered that the chief factor is not simply to know a certain color 
theory, but to have the ability to use color. 

The materials to be used in teaching color are paints, colored chalks, 
dyed cloth, colored paper, and colored pictures. 

There follows a suggested course of study for twelve grades with 
applications: 


Grade I. Teach names of the five colors; red, yellow, green, blue, 
purple. Have children make large circles of each color 
in crayon, or fill in given circles with each color; and cut 
out and make groupings of colors which form pleasing 
combinations. 

Teach them to fill in circles or squares or flower forms with 
dark and light of each color, for instance, dark blue and 
light blue. Let them make arrangements by cutting out 
and selecting schemes which look well together. 

Have pupils select dark and light colors from pictures, 
colored papers, posters, and children’s illustrations. 
[Encourage use of this knowledge in children’s work]. 
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Grade _ II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade  V. 


Review five principal colors. Teach children to mix and 
name intermediate colors in paint and crayon. Let them 
select principal and intermediate colors from pictures and 
textiles. Teach them to name principal and intermediate 
colors from charts of colored balloons, flower or animal 
forms. 

Review work of previous grades. Teach bright and dull 
colors. How is a bright color obtained? How a dull? 
Teacher demonstrates graying of a bright color. Teach 
variation of simple units put on the board to be painted 
in bright and dull colors. [Red and orange are the bright- 
est colors]. 

Pupils should have experience in selecting bright and dull 
colors from teacher’s examples, also from examples found 
outside the school to strengthen observation. Show how 
intensity is a matter of relation. — A fairly dull color looks 
much brighter next to a gray. 

Review previous color study. Teach warm and cold colors. 
Make application in design or in winter and summer 
picture. Have the pupils find examples of warm and cold 
colors in nature and art. Demonstrate how a design 
with too warm colors can be improved by adding a cool 
color. 

Begin more formal work in color. Teach the children to 
make a vertical scale of three values of two or more colors ; 
to make a lateral intensity scale of two or more colors; to 
copy a fine simple historic motif such as a Coptic unit, and 
fill in three values of one color, or one color in three intensi- 
ties. 


Grade VI. 


Color 


Illustrate these differences by silk samples, pictures, pupils’ 


clothes, colored papers. 


Teach quantities. Brilliant colors are used in small quanti- 


ties. Dull or grayed colors are used in larger quantities. 
Examples: gray dress, bright blue beads; neutral suit, 
bright necktie; Guérin prints, in which are seen gray 
colors, with small spots of bright color. 


[Interest is stimulated if color games are played. One row 


of children may plan difficult color questions for the re- 
mainder of the class to answer; for instance: Name some- 
thing in this room which has one color in two values, or: | 
see a dress which has two colors and two intensities. 
Where is it? Or: Tell the color differences in that map 
on the wall. (These questions, it goes without saying, 
are put by the children to the children). Arrange sides 
as in a spelling match]. 


Teach complementary colors and neighboring colors. Make 


color wheel. 


Instruct the class to paint a square of red, then one of blue- 


green beside it; then to mix together to form neutrals. 


Hues Complementaries Neutrals 
Red Blue-green 
Yellow Blue-violet 
Green Red-violet 
Blue Orange 
Purple Y ellow-green 


Have them paint color schemes using neighboring colors in 


different quantities. That is, a large amount of orange, 
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ae 


a smaller amount of yellow, a very small amount of 
yellow-green. [This should be done in several schemes to 
be kept for reference ina notebook. Colored papers may 
also be cut up in the same manner to be kept for reference]. 
Make application to box cover or embroidery. 2 
[A large brilliant chintz may be hung up, the pattern to be 
copied freely in the pupils’ own color schemes. | 


Grade VII and VIII. 
Junior high school. 


Grade IX; 


Grade> =X: 


Review color knowledge. Instruct class to make scales of 
five differences; to use black and two bright colors: to use 
black, two colors, one bright, one dull. 

Have them make several straight line stripe spacings like 
rugs and fill in with given color schemes, for example: two 
neighboring colors in three values. Let them apply these 
to design for sports costume, dramatic costume, or poster. 

Teach balance of color in two colors and three values, such 
as dark red, middle blue-green, light blue-green. 

Teach sequence of colors 1n three values, such as dark green, 
middle yellow-green, and light yellow. 

Make three differences in intensity, using neighboring colors. 

Make application to tie dyeing, woodblock printing, house 
decoration. 


Senior high school. 
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Students copy museum pottery or portion of rug or Egyptian 
wall painting. They make application of color to border 
pattern, and plan original scheme of one dark color, two 
light colors, and apply to decorative landscape. 


Color 


Grade XI. Students copy part of Coptic textile. They make appli- 
cation to all-over pattern, embroidery, still life group, 
book cover. 

Grade XI]. Students copy color of part of Japanese print or Chinese 
textile for tone. Application may be made to batik de- 
sign, illustration, chalk drawing, imaginative flower panel, 
costume illustration. 


Reference Material 


For brilliant color: Modern chintzes, printed silks, French and Spanish 
illustrated books, Persian miniatures, peasant embroideries. 

For tone: Chinese and Japanese textiles, Peruvian textiles, old tapestries, 
paintings of Velasquez, Vermeer, Rembrandt, Whistler, Dutch in- 
teriors of De Hooch, De Maes, and illustrated Russian fairy tales. 

For strong contrasts of value in toned colors: Javanese batiks, primitive 
pottery, early American quilts, some Oriental rugs. 

For strong contrasts of value in strong colors: Posters, modern cretonnes, 
many Persian plates, red and green Japanese prints. 

For colored reproductions of paintings get Rubens, Renoir, Titian for full, 
rich, luscious color; Monet for pure color laid side by side; Whistler 
and Velasquez for subtle tones; Vermeer, Terborch for fine harmonies 
of opposing color. 

Suggestions for teachers’ collections: Besides textiles, reproductions of 
paintings and museum pieces, use certain magazine covers which make 
a specialty of good color and cut in various pieces and mount. Ar- 
range samples of dress linen, chiffons, and silks for color study. 
Sample books from paint and paper firms are very useful. [The 
Munsell Co., publishes color charts and color spheres.] 
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Picture Study 


PPRECIATION is a large word which may be used loosely and 
vaguely. Appreciation of art is a love for the beautiful and a sense 
of discrimination which realizes that the fashion of the moment is not 
necessarily beautiful, and which does not mistake the pretty and banal for 
the great work of art. Appreciation comes with study and understanding, 
and, therefore, is necessarily slow in developing. It should be taught in 
every unit of art lessons. Just as an English teacher tries to do more than 
to teach skill in sentence and paragraph structure, admirable and essential 
as that is, and endeavors to instill a love for good literature, so the art 
teacher must teach more than skill of hand. 

Picture study as such almost always must be taught separately, 
rather than as part of another lesson, although pictures should be brought 
into the classrcom constantly for reference and study. The love of pic- 
tures is emotional, but nevertheless an intellectual understanding of them 
can be developed. The aesthetic qualities of a picture, fine spacing, 
interesting composition, color harmony, rhythm of lines and masses, can 
be understood without reference to their emotional power. 

Picture study must be adapted to the needs and appreciative powers 
of children, as carefully as the literature course, and it must be made as 
varied as are children’s interests. The aim is to inculcate a love of pictures 
and an understanding of them. Some study of the artist and his school 
should be made in the upper grades, for the artist is the man in the van- 
guard who interprets the times he lives in. After a course of picture 
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study, there is the hope that the pupil will know a number of great 
pictures. 

It is advised that as large a picture as can be procured be shown. 
Whenever possible it should be in color. But if only carbon photographs 
can be obtained, then, whenever possible, the color of the original should 
be described. 

In the lowest grades, the story and color of a picture are all important. 
The child will imagine his own story if told none. And through this 
imaginative power, a keen interest in pictures can be aroused. Pictures of 
children, of games and social activities, and of animals are most enjoyable. 
The teacher in the lowest grades will show the picture, but will let the 
children imagine the story and point out the color. Observation of 
composition will develop slowly and it is only in the upper grades that an 
approach to thorough comprehension can be obtained. Comparison of 
color, form, spacing 1s an excellent method by which to teach composition. 

There follows a list of pictures which has been proved satisfactory. 
The writer comprehends the difficulty of obtaining excellent pictures, but 
hopes that a few may be secured for each school, each year. 


Grade |. Colored pictures by Carl Larsson, the Swedish painter, are 
brilliant, simple in subject, direct in treatment and in- 


expensive. 
Carpenter Shop House in the Snow 
The Christmas Holidays Raking 
Christmas Threshing 


In the Orchard 
There are several others in this series from which a selection 
may be made. They can be procured from Albert Bon- 
nier Co., 561 Third Ave., New York City. St. Francts 


om 


Picture study 


Grade II. 


Grade III. 
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Preaching to the Birds, by Giotto, is a noted composition 
in flat tones of blue and gray. The exquisite story can be 
found in “The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi.” 
(Chatto & Windus, London). 

Other pictures that can be used in the first grade are: 


Fra Angelico Madonna with Angels 
Benozzo Gozzoli Paradise—Group of Angels 
Durer Squirrels and Rabbits 
Japanese Prints Rabbits, Birds, Deer 


Jean Francois Millet Feeding her Birds 
The First Step 
Lljefors The Foxes 
Rabbit in Snow 
Swans in the Breeze 
Jean Francois Millet Bringing Home the New Born Calf 


Van Dyck Children of Charles I 
Cornelis de Vos Baby 

Rubens Angels with Lamb 
Bellini Lute Angels 

Melozzi da Forli Music Making Angel 


In this grade one may discuss in more detail the composition, 
the arrangement of the figures, the leading lines, and 
important color notes. It is suggested that some well- 
known child portraits be studied and reviewed throughout 
the year. A long list is given so that the teacher may make 
her own selection. 

Francia Frederigo Gonzaga 

Velasquez Prince Charles Balthazar 

Maria Teresa 


Grade 


Grade 


LV 


NG 


Rubens 

Van Dyck 
Terborch 
Fragonard 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Thomas Gainsborough 
John Hoppner | 
Raphael 

Murillo 

Pieter de Hooch 


John Sargent 
William Chase 
Sully 

Manet 


Picture study 


The Painter's Sons 

Children of Charles I 

Helena van Schalke 

The Fair Haired Boy 

Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick 

Miss Bowles 

Viscount Althorp 

The Blue Boy 

The Sackville Children 

St. George and the Dragon 

The Fruit Vendors 

Interior with Woman Peeling Apples 

(Note the vertical and horizontal 
lines of this composition.) 

Carnation Lily, Lily Rose 

Alice 

The Torn Hat 

Boy with a Sword 


If a definite country is studied or a special project in history 
carried on, pictures may be studied to correlate with the 


work. 
Great Landscapes. 


Bring out the forms of trees, the arrangement of large and 


small masses, the values, colors, and the atmosphere. 


Demonstrate how an artist organizes his material, plans 


his color, eliminating everything which will interfere with 


the fine harmony he ts seeking. 
During the Renaissance a landscape was used largely as a 
background for portraits and figure compositions. Velas- 
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quez illustrates this use in his Prince Balthazar Carlos as a 
Hunter. Botticelli, Giotto, Ghirlandajo and most of the 
Italian artists of the period used landscapes in a similar 
way. 


It was in the seventeenth century that Nicolas Poussin, a 


Frenchman, living in Italy, and Claude Lorraine painted 
landscapes which were composed magnificently though by 
no means realistically. Jacob van Ruisdael in the same 
century was painting Holland with poetic insight, leading 
a school of men who studied nature ardently. Holland, 
being a flat country, gave an opportunity for the painting 
of beautiful skies. The English school of Constable, 
Crome, and Gainsborough had a powerful influence on the 
Barbizon school, which studied the effects of light and air 
on color, stimulating the great interest which has since 


been felt in pure landscape. 
Claude Lorraine Landscape 


Ruisdael 


The Mill (Excellent example of sub- 
ordination.) 


Hobbema Avenue at Middleharnis (Parallel per- 
spective. Example of opposition.) 
Constable The Hay Wain 
Crome The Windmill 
Cotman English Village 
Turner A Frosty Morning 
Corot Souvenir of Normandy 
Evening on the River 
Rousseau The Meadow 
Daubigny Landscape, Evening 


Grades Vin 


Courbet In the Woods 

Monet Poplars 

Mauve Twilight 

Inness Home of the Heron 
Spring Blossoms 

Metcalf Cornish Hills 

Ranger High Bridge 

Hassam Golden Afternoon 

Martin Harp of the Winds 

Bellows Hudson River 


Japanese Landscapes 
Hokusai 
Hiroshige 


Fuji at Dawn 
Hanana Lake 


Great narrative pictures. 


Ticture study 


A great narrative picture gives in a colorful, finely organized 


form some significant moment in a story. It does not 


attempt to take the place of literature, but as the best 
literary narratives are dramatic and simple, so the best 
painted narratives choose dramatic moments for represen- 
tation. The Assyrian in his bas-relief depicted the thrill- 
ing instant when the king gored the lion. The representa- 
tive form seldom, except in the moving picture, attempts 
to present consecutive events; it is rather limited to a vivid 
description of a scene or group of scenes, and they must be 
depicted so that they may be looked at often without fa- 
tigue. The Chinese and Japanese have sometimes painted 
a series of pictures which when unrolled present the dra- 
matic unfolding of a story, but they are not wall pictures. 


During the Middle Ages and early Renaissance, the Church 
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fathers used pictures as a medium of instruction, and the 
artists painted on the fresh plaster walls of the churches 
the Bible tales and stories in the lives of the saints. The 
Bayeux tapestry woven by Queen Mathilde in the eleventh 
century tells in a fascinating childlike manner the story of 
William the Conqueror and Harold the Saxon. At the 
present moment the story picture has fallen into disrepute 
because the artist has forgotten his limitations and makes 
his pictures merely pretty and sentimental and photo- 
graphically realistic. But some mural painters are realiz- 
ing their opportunity, and we may have more wall deco- 
rations as great as Giotto’s Life of St. Francis at Assisi or 
Chavanne’s Story of St. Genevieve in the Pantheon at Paris. 
Bayeux Tapestry Ride of Harold 
Surrender of Keys to William 
Taking of English Throne by Harold 


Giotto Life of St. Francis—{In the frescoes at 
Assisi.| 

Fra Angelico Flight into Egypt 

Paolo Uccello Rout of San Romano 

Mantegna Triumph of Cesar 


The Church no longer dominates art which ts impressed by the 
classic revival. 
Benozzo Gozzoht —- Procession of the Magi 


Velasquez The Surrender of Breda 
EliGréco The Burtal of Count Orcaz 
Rembrandt The Finding of Moses 
Pintoricchio The Return of Ulysses 
Durer The Adoration of the Magi 


Grade VII. 


Picture study 


Gentile Bellini The Miracle of the Holy Cross 
Boutel de Monvel Joan of Arc 
Edwin Abbey Story of Sir Galahad 


Puvis de Chavannes St. Genevieve 
Persian miniatures Alexander the Great Receiving Booty 
Shah viewing a Fight 
Japanese Painting Flight of Imperial Court—(Boston 
Museum) 

Great Portraits.” 

Primarily man is interested in himself, and men of power 
have always wanted to be immortal. The old Egyptian 
pharaohs erected colossal statues of themselves as super- 
men, the Romans decorated their public buildings with 
bronze and marble statues of their statesmen and heroes, 
and the Byzantine artists put together with infinite 
patience and skill mosaic portraits of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian and Empress Theodora which are still to be seen 
at Ravenna. The Renaissance had a great zest for seeing 
itself, and the rich and famous were shown in the many 
religious and pageant pictures as well as in single portraits. 
In the powerful personalities and in the colorful brocades 
which clothed them, the artist had his opportunity to show 
his skill. The elegant perfection and suavity of a Gior- 
gione, the subtle tones of a Velasquez, the rich color and 
strength of a Titian, indicate the individuality of the time 
in solving the many problems of the painter. The Dutch 
too, were keenly interested in portraiture and have left 
faithful and powerfully painted pictures of the burghers 
and their wives which are masterpieces of character 
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delineation. And so we have each century and each 
nation adding the great personalities of its time to the 
rich and varied portrait gallery, in a distinct and indi- 
vidual manner. 


Italy Leonardo Beatrice d’ Este 
Raphael Balthasar Castiglione 
Ghirlandajo Giovanna T ornabuont 


The Netherlands 


Lorenzo Lotto 
Giorgione 
Titian 


Jan van Eyck 


Portrait of Laura de Pola 
Portrait of a Cavalier 

Man with a Glove 

Portrait of a Young Woman 
Jan Arnolfint and His Wife 


Rembrandt Portrait of the Artist 
Franz Hals The Artist and His Wife 
Rubens The Painter and His Wife 
Van Dyck Charles I 
Vermeer Head of a Girl 
Germany Direr Portrait of Himself 
Holbein Anne of Cleves 
Duchess of Milan 
England Gainsborough Mrs. Siddons 
The Blue Boy 
Hogarth The Shrimp Girl 
Sir J. Reynolds Lady Betty Delmé 
Watts Portrait of Tennyson 
France E; Clonet Henri II 
Jeanne d’ Albret 
Ingres Mme. Riviere 
Manet Woman with Parrot 


Spain 


America 


Junior high school 


Velasquez 


Goya 
Zuloaga 


Gilbert Stuart 
John Alexander 
Whistler 


John Sargent 
William Chase 
George Bellows 


Figure Compositions. 


Michelangelo 
Velasquez 
Rembrandt 
Terborch 
Chardin 
Watteau 
Chavannes 
Degas 
Manet 
Millet 
Whistler 


Sargent 


Picture study 


Portrait of Philip IV 

Dona Marta of Austria 

Dojia Isabel y Corcel 

Mlle Breval 

My Uncle Daniel and His 
Family 

Head of Washington 

Walt Whitman 

The Artist's Mother 

Sarasate 

Little Rose 

William Chase 

Alice 

Mother 


The Delphic Sybil 

The Forge of Vulcan 

Presentation in the Temple 

The Concert 

La Bénédicité 

Gilles 

The Poor Fisherman 

The Ballet 

Woman with Parrot 

The Gleaners 

Princess from the Country of 
Porcelain 


The Prophets 


Picture study 


An analysis of the line composition of some or all of these paintings 
should be made, even if crudely, to note the masterly arrangement, the 
rhythmic lines, the manner.in which the artist has fitted his figures to 
the space, and the emphasis he gives to the main movement. 

In much of this work of picture study in the grades it will be easier 
to give a lantern-slide lecture to a large group than to procure appropriate 
prints to be shown in separate classes. Of course the one great disadvan- 
tage in the lantern slide is the lack of color, but in other respects it serves 
very well. Lantern-slide lending collections are to be found in the best 
art museums. For example, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
Y ork sends its slides as far west as the Mississippi River. 

In the senior high school the problem of picture study develops into 
scmething broader. The students in their four years should learn the 
great schools of painting and architecture if time can be given to it. This 
may mean a very definite progression in the usual manner of studying 
each of the great schocls separately. Probably in most high schools the 
academic curriculum is tco heavy to warrant this, but it may be that the 
art teacher can correlate with the history instructor either giving slide 
lectures on the art of a certain pericd such as the Gothic or the Renais- 
sance, or handing out and explaining small collections of photographs. 
In connection with the teaching of costume, great portraits may be pre- 
sented; in house planning, a talk on the architecture of homes of different 
countries can be given, discussing the influence of climate, the building 
materials, and the needs of the people. 

Architecture is a vastly interesting and important subject, and as 
evidences of former periods are to be found all about us, a great interest 
can be awakened in it. One could easily begin with the building near by, 
and trace the influences back to the originals. The Greek orders and 
Renaissance decoration are easily recognizable. After all, there are very 
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few fundamental types of buildings; it is the details of style and period 
which are so varied. If no more than a knowledge of the kinds of build- 
ing in his own city be learned together with a general knowledge of Early 
American architecture, the student will at least see these buildings with a 
fresh gaze, comprehending how far art travels from its original home. 

~ The great schools of art most commonly studied as our heritage are 
the Egyptian, Greek, Islamic, Chinese, Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern. 
It is obvious that this 1s too detailed for a high school course, but some of 
the great works of art in each period can be studied if only one year is 
devoted to it, though intensive study must be left for the colleges. Stu- 
dents of high school age respond to art history with enthusiasm, if they 
share in the work of research, of making collections and of keeping careful 
notebooks. Their eyes are open to a new joy. 
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The Use of the Museum 


HE art museum is a growing factor in American life. Starting with 

a picture gallery as a nucleus, it has often grown to include every 
form of past and present art until now architecture, sculpture, paintings, 
prints, pottery, jewelry, textiles, and all other forms of handicraft 
which man has delighted to make are on exhibition for study and enjoy- 
ment. In many museums children’s art classes may be held in the study 
rooms, though for most schools this is inexpedient because of distance and 
lack of time. But practically every class even with the crowded programs 
of to-day can be taken to the museum a few times every year for special 
study and sightseeing. 

What are the advantages of museum study to children? 

1. To show original works of art in a fine setting. No photographic 
reproduction is as vital and stirring as an original work. A colored 
print of a Botticelli, no matter how fine it may be, 1s but a poor substitute 
for the fresco itself; so also a photograph of great stained glass is far from 
satisfying. The form, the outline, the color may be reproduced but in 
diluted power. The glory is dimmed, the thrill is lost. 

The oftener students go to the museum the more familiarity they 
will have with masterpieces, the more joy in contemplation. This is 
true not only in regard to pictures but to all forms of art. The color and 
the vigorous design of the best oriental rugs give a true emotional re- 
sponse as do the cool flowing lines of great pottery. By constant associa- 
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tion with, and contemplation of beautiful things a love of beauty becomes 
an integral part of one. 

2. To teach the elements and principles of art. No matter how much 
discussion there may be of line or rhythm, no amount of talking will create 
so much of an understanding of these terms, as will showing a fine Chinese 
pot, or a model of the Parthenon frieze, and pointing out the long exquisite 
curves in the one, and fine repetitions in the other. Reading good poetry 
trains the ear better for rhythm than discussing poetry, though the latter 
has its place. To obtain a feeling for dark and light, we must see many 
of its manifestations in art, not only in paintings but in textiles, in pottery, 
in architecture. We must feel its mystery and power, we must discern 
the numerous methods of working with 1t; how primitive man uses mass 
in powerful contrasts, how Rembrandt makes his figures emerge from an 
unfathomable background, how Caravaggio uses dark and light with 
theatrical effect. 

3. To teach an understanding of design and composition; its funda- 
mental structure, and to illustrate how different civilizations expressed 
themselves in design. An analysis of textile designs of various ages re- 
veals certain necessary likenesses in the structure of patterns, though 
the motifs may vary widely. We learn that the motif is not always 
the most important feature of a design; it is the organization, rhythm, 
and color, and the same motif undergoes vast changes in different 
hands. 

4. To gain inspiration for original designs. One does not go to the 
museum for imitation, but for inspiration. The best of the past is there 
for guidance and stimulation. A costume designer looks at an old Greek 
statue of Athena, notes the simplicity and grace of the line, and designs a 
négligée which is not at all a copy of a Greek dress, but which does have 
its dignity of folds and its fine spacing. Or a student may study a Rou- 
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manian embroidered border, and from it design an all-over pattern for a 
batik. The design has been changed until it is a new one. 

As an example of this, it may be remembered that the Museum of Natu- 
ral History of New York some years 


ago held an exhibition of decorated 
textiles and garments whose motifs 
had been varied from some object in 
the museum. There was embroidery 
which had been inspired by a motif 


on a Peruvian pot; there was batik 
which had grown out of a unit on an 
Indian beaded bag, and there were 
printed fabrics, the result of study- 
ing Maya stone carving. And these 
many materials were in no way In- 
dian or Peruvian. They had been 
varied and adapted to meet new 


needs and conditions. In the same 


GRADE IV. ADAPTATION OF AMERICAN 
INDIAN MOTIFS way the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art holds each winter manufacturers’ 
exhibits of articles inspired by museum objects. There are furniture, 
rugs, silk and cotton textiles, jewelry, silverware, boxes and lamps, all of 
which have been produced through museum study. 

5. To teach art history—its development in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and the handicrafts. 

Art history is usually taught by lecture and lantern slides and assigned 
readings. That High School class is indeed fortunate which can have 
its art-history lectures supplemented by museum trips. The art of 
Egypt and Greece lives vividly in the sculpture, vases, utensils, and 
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wall paintings. How valuable actually to see the objects themselves, 
their form and color and workmanship! How better teach the develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture than to show the progress of archaic sculpture to 
the culmination of the art of the ideal by Pheidias and Myron, through 
Praxiteles’ period of beauty to its decline in pure realism. 

If gallery talks are not possible, then students may be sent to study 
one phase of art history which has already been presented in lecture form. 
It is hoped that the museum visits may be happy ones, stimulating pupils 
to go by themselves for pleasure. There follows a suggestive outline which 
may prove helpful in using the museum. 


The Art Museum and the Elementary School 


Visit the American-Indian department. Makea study of symbolism. 
Copy carefully into notebooks interesting symbols. From this study 
invent a symbol for use on book-cover or on a shield, or as a personal mark 
for a bookplate. Make sketch of Indian units on pottery and baskets 
to be varied for use in a border or all-over pattern, or for an Indian gar- 
ment. Observe the use of straight lines, the strong dark and light masses, 
the vivid color. Make a note of predominant colors. Find the same 
unit in a textile, in a bowl, and in a basket and observe how the design is 
affected by different materials. Visit the early Greek or prehistoric Greek 
collection and sketch clay animal forms. [These are of extreme simplicity, 
being reduced to absolute essentials, and therefore will serve as excellent 
models for little children beginning to handle clay. The forms are 
similar to those created by children.]| Make drawings of Cypriote animals. 
(See illustration page 100.) 

In the armor co!!ection examine the brilliantly caparisoned horses, the 
gay banners with their curious devices and the amazing designs and 
workmanship on the armor and weapons. Try to imagine a medieval 
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battlefield with the circular tents, the armored men and horses, the colorful 
banners. Make a free illustration from memory and imagination of a 
tournament. Design shields using motifs suggested by the banners. 

In the Persian collection, study miniatures for design and color. 


« 
dy 
7 


CYPRIOTE CLAY FIGURES. METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Observe how the design fills the space instead of being confined to the 
bottom of the page. The activity of the animals and their beautiful 
rhythmic drawing should be especially studied. When copying these 
animals, try to feel the swing of the lines. Copy the trees for the main 


and subordinate lines and the unusual detail. Examine the pottery to 
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find out in how many arrangements the flowers are used. Design a tile, 
plate, or box cover adapting a floral unit. 

Visit the American rooms of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
to observe landscapes. Note the character of the landscape, the form of 
the trees and ground, the horizon whether high or low. Which pictures 
have a general vertical and horizontal composition, which a diagonal? 
How does the artist show the time of day and time of year? Analyze the 
color scheme of two landscapes. Sketch the one most admired. [This 
work is preparatory to designing a landscape. | 

After having labored with figure drawing, visit the Dutch and English 
portraitists. Choose perhaps eight or ten and note the figure, its arrange- 
ment on the canvas, the action, the color, and the type of painting. Make 
a line drawing of the portrait liked best. 


The Art Museum and the High School 


High School students should be encouraged to use the art museum 
to the fullest extent. They can be sent to a special department or exhibit 
with explicit directions so that time may be wisely used. 

In the textile rooms many materials will be found which provide a 
fund of delightful designs, and prove a never-failing source of unusual 
color schemes both vivid and toned, in all intensities and quantities. 
The color may be copied for color schemes to be applied or purely for 
analysis purposes. Embroideries such as the Roumanian, Russian, and 
Greek Island embroideries provide motifs useful for adaptation to wood 
block printing, to borders, or to painted chests. 

After students have struggled with their own conceptions of ean all- 
over pattern, they will gain immeasurably by studying textile motifs, their 
significance, their organization, and their use. To analyze the structure 
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of a Chinese textile with its intricate flowing rnovement, and contrast it 
with the formal symmetrical plan of the impressive sixteenth-century 
Italian velvets and the spontaneous bouquets of the eighteenth-century 
French brocades, is to gain some insight into the various spacings of all- 
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RHODIAN JAR 


over patterns. Why were these patterns 
so different in designe For what. pur- 
pose were they used? What is the his- 
tory of the units? Explain how the 


raniy oreexn vase = Japanese during the Russo-Japanese 


e war manufactured silks whose motifs 
& cS were all war inspired; battles, exploding 
INS & mines, warships, torpedo boats, long lines 


INDIAN MINIATURE PERJIAN TEXTILE of soldiers ; and even with these gruesome 

Ce me motifs made charming designs because 
they were planned in a masterly way in 
pattern and color. 


Cues CnmenOLEUce If the motif the students are to use 
<<) is a flower, let them take notes on the 
Ce > 3 : 
3S at innumerable delightful ways that flowers 
ae have been conceived in the mille fleur 
COPTIC TEXTILE COPTIC TEXTILE - : 
tapestries, Persian carpets, and English 
cretonnes. If the motif is to be an an- 
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9000 A . 3 
imal, they should notice how an animal 
AUSTRIAN TEXTILE AUSTRIAN TEXTILE is drawn in design by the Peruvians, 
ANIMAL MOTIFS FROM MUSEUM Persians, Copts, Chinese, and Spanish— 


SOURCES the fertility of invention and the rhythm 


of line rather than fidelity to nature. (See illustration). If an abstract 
motif 1s chosen, they should study American Indian and Javanese textiles, 
some Turkish velvets, and East Indian prints. 
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In the same way the museum collections of pottery can be drawn on 
inexhaustibly, as man has expressed himself in such diverse ways in his clay 
vessels. One finds bold symbolic patterns in primitive pottery of savage 
tribes; the childlike use of animal forms in Rhodian jugs and plates of the 


f we) 
CEYLON PRINT JAVANESE BATIK BYZANTINE 
TEXTILE 


SWEDISH TEXTILE GREEK Tes i. EMBROIDERY 


FSS, 


PERUVIAN BAS RELIEF ARIZONAINDIAN POTTERY PERUVIAN JAR 


ANIMAL MOTIFS FROM MUSEUM SOURCES 


seventh century B. C. arranged in borders one above the other; a finer 
treatment of animals in Corinthian cups and vases, a rhythmic unity in the 
Greek vases of the fifth century B.C. The Persian plates and pots 
offer gay and lively birds and flowers; the Chinese jars show perfec- 
tion of line and richness of color; the Mexican blue and white give a 
very free design of small brush units in fine dark and light composi- 
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tion; while modern European peasant pottery furnishes hundreds of 
units. 

The teacher of home decoration and costume design will find these 
departments in the museum almost a necessity for the proper handling of 
the subject. The most thorough study of furniture 1s made through the 
careful drawing of typical pieces. Besides the line and proportion, the 
workmanship and use of material should be examined, for fine honest 
craftsmanship is always to be admired. 

So also costume can be studied—either for historical or dramatic 
purposes, or for adaptation to design—through the medium of casts, pot- 
tery, paintings, textiles, and old prints. The collection of costume dolls 
affords an opportunity to draw them for figure study as well as costume, 
and to make an arrangement of a group in a composition with an his- 
torical background. 

The above offers but a few suggestions which a teacher can easily 
amplify. The chapter on color indicates what objects in the museum can 
be studied for fine color, and the picture study chapter suggests what to 
look for when observing painting. 


Reference Material that Supplements the Museum 


Lantern slides may be made from photographs, magazine and book 
illustrations, or borrowed from museum lending-collections. 

Photographs of painting, sculpture, and architecture may be bought 
from picture dealers or borrowed from the art museum and the public- 
library-lending collections. 

The art instructor will find it exceedingly valuable to make collections 
of cuts from domestic and foreign magazines and Sunday newspapers. 
These cuts should be mounted and put in labeled folders. They should 
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include flowers, animals, knights, castles, fairies, landscapes, boats, costume 
design, figures, good examples of lettering and woodcuts, and articles on 
art history and criticism. Catalogues from dealers, art museums, and 
publishers often have interesting material worth saving. The New 


York Times Book Review Section and the Sunday Magazine Section con- 


tain fine illustrative material for 
costume, illustrations, and reproduc- 
tions of paintings. 

For the course in interior dec- 
oration there is a host of magazines 
which supply good material. Besides 
these, tracings of furniture show line 
and proportion beautifully. Foreign 
and domestic postcards are excellent 
material for architecture and inte- 
riors. 

@hintz ands cretonne. yard 
lengths which can often be picked up 
on the remnant counter serve admir- 
ably for room decoration, for color 
analysis, and for pattern. Small sam- 
ples of silk, when mounted, are useful 
as color suggestions. 

Posters sometimes are given 
away, sometimes they can be bought. 
Good ones are admirable for deco- 
ration, for study of spacing, for color 
values and distribution and economy 
of means in obtaining an effect. 
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